For English, a major classic 


Adolf Hitler 


For history, a powerful documentary 


The special TV-radio section in this week’s Scholastic Teacher has a central theme: 
why and how to teach TV and radio. There is no escape; the mass media are 
setting our thought and taste levels. The teacher's job is to help raise these levels. 
What you teach students to demand today will mold our culture tomorrow. 


Late Items 


Richmond: By a 2 to 1 margin, Vir- 
ginia citizens have voted in favor of 
calling a constitutional convention to 
amend the State Constitution. Purpose: 
to enable local districts to accede to or 
circumvent the Supreme Court segre- 
gation decision. 


ALBANY: The Heald Commission 
on Educational Finance is recommend- 
ing a boost in the state foundation pro- 
gram from $233 to $320 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. It also calls 
for establishment of a state minimum 
teaching salary of $3,500. (Full details 
next week.) 


How Much Religion? 


All across the nation new efforts are 
being made to find solutions to a prob- 
lem as old as the Republic: What place 
should religion have in education? 

Nowadays the issue usually comes 
up restated as: How can schools teach 
moral and spiritual values? 

Florida plans a summer workshop for 
the preparation of a teacher guide giv- 


ing more emphasis to moral and spirit 
ual values. In Wisconsin 
being urged to 
means” of strengthening 
spiritual values, but “without any di 
rect use of the Bible or any other de 


teachers are 


“use every possible 


moral and 


nominational religious materials.” 

The California Education Code pro 
vides for required instruction in “man 
ners and morals” at all grade levels, but 
lets local boards plan specific programs. 

In New York City, a tentative guide 
outlining how moral and spiritual 
values should be handled in the class- 
room proved to be a hot potato. It said 
that a teacher “is in a position to ex 
emplify in the presence of his pupils 
such values as justice, love, kindness, 
humility, idealism, and belief in God. 
... In all areas of instruction, but not- 
ably in art, 
and music, opportunities are available 


literature, social studies 
for placing religion and religious insti 
tutions in appropriate context as phases 
of American culture.” 

Result: Roman Catholic leaders en 
dorsed the program, the New York 
Board of Rabbis opposed it. Protestants 
were dubious and divided. The school 
board is now Weighing the issue. 
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Billions for Schools 


President Eisenhower is proposing @ 
five-year $2 billion program “to over 
come the nation’s classroom shortage.” 
Ot this $250 
would be spent in each of the next five 


amount, million a year 
years for direct Federal aid. 
allocated to 


Wealthie: 


states would be required to provid 


The money would be 


states on a “sliding scale.” 
matching funds in greater proportions 
than the 

The President also recommends that 


needier states 


$750 million be made available for Fed 
eral purchase of local school construc 
tion bonds when school districts cannot 
find buyers at reasonable interest rates 
Another $20 million is sought in match 
ing grants to states for school construc 
tion planning 

In his special education message to 
Congress, the Chief Executive stresses 
that once the « lassroom shortage IS OVET 
“the Federal 


must terminate.” 


grant program can and 
Eisenhower's proposals are a distinct 
departure from last year’s. At that time 
he recommended a three-year program 
totaling $200 million in grants over the 
The shift in Administra 
tion policy undoubtedly affected 
by the White House Conference on Ed 
ucation which backed Federal aid 
Last Joint 
subcommittee studying the problem of 


entire period 


was 


month a Congressional 
low-income families, recommended Fed 
eral aid to help assure all American 


youngsters an adequate education. 


Foreign Book Search 


ISTANBUL, 
Prof 


international 


Turkey: Minnesota’s 
Dora V. Smith arrived here at the 
book 
last month in her continuing search for 
better 
lands 

Nowadays the vast bulk of such ma 
terial for U. §S 
deals with fairy tales, giants and genii 
Prof. Smith is on a one-year, 
the-world trip to find stories of how 
children in other countries “live, feel 
and think.” She has been talking t 
writers, publishers and teacher-training 


child’s conterence 


reading matter about foreign 


youngsters, she says 


round 


experts to inspire them to “produce the 
things we need.” 
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‘Lhe play is still the thing 


The Steel Hour believes the story itself is the 


most important element in a dramatic production. 
Phus, the selection of scripts, whether originals or 
adaptations, is a matter that is given a great deal 
of special attention. And a careful search is made 
to discover new writing talent 

lo improve communication between the author 
and the audience, every play is presented “live” 


from specially equipped New York studios. A 


“live” television performance captures the spirit 
of the legitimate stage; that is, the viewer is able 
to feel he is present during the actual staging of 
the play. 

We hope the extra effort that goes into each 
Steel Hour production will prove a valuable assist 
in your classes in English and the Arts. If you 
have any suggestions to offer, we would be most 


happy to hear from you. 





Introducing Co-ed 


Co-ed—the new how-to magazine for 
career girls and homemakers of . tomor- 
row—makes its debut this month. Co-ed 
is the newest of the Scholastic family of 
magazines. The February issue is the 
first of four this semester. The maga- 


Margaret Hauser, editor of Co-ed, Scho- 
lastic’s new magazine for homemakers. 


zine covers the curriculum area of the 
modern homemaking program on both 
junior and senior high levels 

These include: Social relationships 
personality development, family living 
good grooming, clothing, food prepara 
tion and serving, health, entertainment 


consumer buying home management 


decoration and equipment, child car 
careers and part-time jobs, club activ 


ities, leisure-time activities 


Like 


aZines 


Scholastic’s other student mag 
Co-ed is sold in classroom sub 


scriptions from: Scholastic Magazines 


PPPLOLPPLELELPLOLELLLOOLP 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Subscription price is 50 cents a student 
each semester. 

On ordering 15 or more copies of the 
magazine, the teacher receives a 
desk copy of Co-ed bound within a 
teacher edition (Practical Home Eco 
nomics) containing lesson plan sugges- 
tions and articles of professional inter 


free 


est to teachers of homemaking. 
Co-ed will be published eight times 
curing the school year. 


Guiding the Gifted 


The gifted student may soon get a 
better break in New York State’s Eng 
lish courses. He will if schools adopt 


proposals in a 200-page supplement to | 


the senior high school English syllabus 
by the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, State Educa 
tion Dept., Albany 

Among “enrichment” recommended 


issued Secondary 


writing poetry, short stories, plays and 
radio scripts; motion picture criticism; 
analysis; 
dramatics 


parliamentary 
to 


propaganda 


practice how choose 

magazines and newspapers 

One stimulating section begins with 
title “How 


Fiction.” 


to Recognize True-to 
Ostensibly to help stu 
the 
tween fiction which pictures life hon 
estly and that which does not 
tion suggests means by which students, 


the 
Lite 
dents hye 


understand differences 


this sec 


through literature, can come to under 


stand themselves and others, and de 
velop emotional maturity 
Students will be asked to 
characters books, motion 
Are the 
like people you know? Do they 
Do they 


maladjustment? 


analyze 
in pictures 


magazine stories characters 
ict 
show 


Do 


occeul 


motives? 
of 

their 
gradually and for sufficient reasons? 


from natural 


some signs 


changes in personalities 
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$80 Busboy—$61 Teacher 


(Following is an editorial reprinted 
by permission of The New York Times.) 

A busboy at the El Morocco Restau- 
rant in-New York City gets $80 a week 
for carrying dishes to the kitchen and 
back. A teacher in the public schools 
of Yonkers, in well-to-do Westchester 
County, gets a starting salary of $61.50 
q week, after spending at least four 
years acquiring a college education. 

These statistics, from two news stories 
that appeared in The Times, made us 
wonder a bit about the American scale 
of values. Of course the Yonkers teach- 
ers are poorly paid by comparison with 
some other nearby communities. Why, 
Meholastic Teacher edition 
holidays and at 


(Contents copyright, 1 
Editorial Offices 


published weekly 
mid -terr 2.00 per sehor ear 
by Meholastic M 


agaziner, Ine 
Reholast ic “ 


Magavine t 4204 


September through 
Herond clase mall privileges authorized at fie 
Office 
New York 44, N.Y 


in New York City even the worst-paid 
teacher starts at $72, which is almost 
as well as the busboy fares. Of course, 
a man could do much better as a brick- 
layer, a painter, or a carpenter, who 
might get $125 to $150 a week, or 
thereabouts. But if the teacher in New 
York City, which pays about, if not 
quite, as well as any public school sys- 
tem in the couritry, sticks with his job 
long enough he will get $7,600 a year, 
or $146 a week. Then he is up in the 
plumber’s bracket, but he must have a 
master’s degree to do it. Do these fig- 
ures have anything to do with the short- 
age of teachers? 


May inclusive, exeept during school 


ton. Obie Bo 1; 


of publication, Metall Tou (rh Chener 
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READING 
EXPERTS 


at your service / 


Meet the Teen Age Book Club Selec- 
tion Committee — reading specialists 
who choose selections for 14,000 TAB 
Clubs all over America, Hundreds of 
books come to them each year from 
publishers of pocket-size books. For 
the Teen Age Book Club they care- 
fully select those most suitable for 
young readers. 


MAX J. HERZBERG 

Chairman; Past Presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Past President 
of the New Jersey Asso 
ciation of Secondary 
School Principals. 


MARGARET SCOGGIN 
Young People’s Special 
ist. New York Public 
Library; Instructor, Li 
brary School, St. John's 
University, Brooklyn 
New York. 


&. LOUISE NOYES 
Member of Curriculum 
Commission of the Na 
tional Council of Teach 
ers of English. Former 
Head of the English De 
partment, Santa Bar 
bara High School, Santa 
Barbara, Calif 


MARK A. NEVILLE 

Past President, National 
Council of Teachers of 
English; Headmaster of 
Chicago Latin School 
Chicao, 1 


RICHARD J. HURLEY 

Past President, Catholic 
Library Association; As 
sociate Professor of Li 
brary Science, Catholic 
University of America 
Washinton, D. ¢ 


It’s easy to form a TAB Club, And 
we'll be happy to send you a free kit 
of materials—-no obligation, of course. 


-~—-— MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ~ — 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd &., New York 36, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on How to Start o 
Teen Age Book Club, together with a kit 
of materials and a sample book 


School 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
said to be 
“just as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 
reason. You want to be right and to 
know that you're right. 





The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- 
fidence is Webster's New Collegiate, 
published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 





THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by | 


Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 


And Webster's New Collegiate, by | 


Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name, 


& Mevuam- 


REG. U. S& PAT. OFF. 
G. & C. MEPPIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mess. 





Teaching Teachers 


Learning to be a good teacher is a 
whole lot more than acquiring a few 
tricks of the trade” says President 
Hollis L. Caswell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in his first annual 
report. 

Replying to recent criticisms of teach- 
President Caswell de- 
clares that “organized education relates 


er education 


to and involves some of the most com 
plex and difficult problems with which 
mankind must grapple . It is tan- 
tastic to propose that a field of human 
endeavor of this sort can be properly 
limited to methods of teaching. It must 
be concerned with values and goals, 
both of individuals and of nations . 

with the nature of human growth and 
development, with the way learning oc- 


; curs and how it can be guided, with 
the outcomes of education and how to 


. 


appraise them.” 


Europe vs. America 


ls European education better than 
American education? The answer given 
by an American perhaps best qualified 
to judge—U. S. Ambassador to Ger 
many and former Harvard Univ. presi 
dent James B. Conant—is yes and no 

Dr. Conant made this estimate at the 
annual dinner closing the six-year ca 
reer of the National Citizens Commis 
sion for the Public Schools. 

Yes, said Dr. Conant, European ed- 
ucation is better, in that those high 
school graduates who enter European 
universities have “two or three times as 
much knowledge and acquired skills as 
the best college entrants in the United 
States.” 

But no, it is not better, in that only 
10 per cent of those in elementary 
schools are singled out for special train- 
img in university preparatory schools. 
Ot the other 90 per cent, “few if any 
will have studied any foreign language, 
few if any will have studied mathe 
matics beyond the simple algebra, few 
if any will have been exposed to the 
type of studies which we consider so 
important for the development of an 
understanding of our government and 
the rights and duties of a citizen in a 
democracy.” 

Here in the United States, 75 per 
cent of our 16-year-old youngsters are 
in school. “In no European land is the 
figure more than 10 or 15 per cent.” 
Says Conant: “I believe it is possible 
for our schools to do far more for chil 
dren with special gifts and talents than 
at present, without jeopardizing ow 
basic educational philosophy.” 

How? He cites music as an example 
“No one expects any large numbers of 
school children to learn to play a mu- 
sical instrument, but nearly everyone 





Light Patterns by Norman Dolan, Culver 
City (Calif.) H. $., won 1955 honorable 
mention in the Scholastic-Ansco Photo 
Contest. Closing date for 1956 contest 
is March 15. For rules, write Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


would like to have the musically gifted 
encouraged to develop their skills. Our 
attitude toward music might well serve 
is a pattern as to the attitude which 
we Americans should take in regard to 
the education of our youth whose na- 
tive ability lies in the fields of words 
and numbers, In short, identification of 
talent, motivation through aroused in 
terest and competition, should enable 
our schools to utilize much more than 
now the rich sources of talent in each 
generation,” 

The National Citizens Commission 
will be succeeded by a new organiza 
tion called the National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools. Ralph K. Gotts- 
hall, Wilmington business executive, is 
acting chairman of the new group. He 
succeeds Roy E. Larsen, president of 
lime, Inc. Henry Toy, Jr., 
director. 


remains as 


Books for Boys 


Winners of the 1955 Junior Book 
Awards, as selected by members of the 
Boys Clubs of America; 

Medalist winners: Alphonse That 
Bearded One by Natalie Savage Carl- 
son; High Road Home by William Cor 
bin; Hound Dog Moses and the Prom 
ised Land by Walter D. Edmonds; The 
Little Horse Bus by Graham Greene; 
The Secret of the Two Feathers by |vo 
Duka and Helena Kolda; and Squanto; 
Friend of the White Man by Clyde 
Robert Bulla. 

Certificates of award; Camel Express 
by Olive Burt; Red Grange by Gene 
Schoor; Rockets at Dawn by E. S. Cole- 
man; Rod’s Dog by Jean Bailey; Spin- 
dleshanks by Gertrude Robinson; Tor 
nado Jones by Trella Lamson Dick; and 
the Allabout Books (series) edited by 
Naney Larrick 


~—_— a. =—_— = =— 





AMerica’s PROGRESS-— Uses of Coal 


COAL’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET, steel pro- 
ducers, is followed by general industrial and domes- 
tic use. These markets (plus electric utilities) indi- 
cate a dependence on coal that establishes this fuel 
as a basic factor in our economy. Fortunately our 
tremendous reserves of coal make it a reliable 
source of energy for centuries to come. 
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TODAY ELECTRIC UTILITIES constitute 
one of the largest markets for coal in the 
country —consuming over 100,000,000tons 
annually. The fuel used in generating over 
50%, of the electricity in the United States is 
coal. Coal’s benefits, in terms of economy 
and dependability, make it the primary fuel 
for utilities. 


EVERY PERSON, EVERY INDUSTRY across the country utilizes coal in 
one form or another. Without coal, our economy could not function, Coa! 
affects our food, our clothes, our cars, our medicines—is the source of new 
plastics, paints, drugs, fertilizers, perfumes. Every time you snap on an elec- 
tric switch, most of the kilowatts you call upon are produced by coal. Every 
time the sound of steel rings out, it does so because of coal. Whenever you 
see the frame skeleton of a building stretch skyward, keep in mind that, for 
every ton of steel in that structure, a ton of coal went into its creation 


FREE! if you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


, National Coal Association 

Seuthern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color 
on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids 
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ARTSECRAFTS 


PROJECT 
Tole) teak 


Two valuable booklets 
covering classroom 
projects in Ceramics, 
Ceramics without a 
kiln, How to Make 
Molds, Wirecraft, Felt 
craft, Woodcraft, Rusti- 


craft, Planters, 





Patio 

Furniture, Metalcroft, 

Metal Etching, Glass 
Etching, Casting with Liquid Plastics, Wax- 
craft, How to Make Beautiful Jewelry, How 
to Imbed Biological Specimens, Liquid Marble, 
Gemcraft Without Tools, Plastic Putty, Por- 
celizing, Laminating and many other subjects 
are available to teachers and school admin 
istrators. These booklets are free of charge 
if you will send us the name of the school 
and the subject or subjects most interested in. 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


6612 N. Clark St., Dept. PC-116, Chicago 26, Il. 








Exciting Jobs for Crafts Directors 
Enjoy the Culture of the Far East! 


Civilian positions with Army Crafts 
Program in Japan and Korea. Basic 
requirements: L. 5S. citizenship, age 
24-40, degree with major in arts and 
crafts; demonstrated proficiency in 
directing a comprehensive program in- 
cluding ceramics, graphic arts, leather- 
craft, metal work, model building, 
photography, woodwork. Salary $4,525 
to $5,440, based on education and ex- 
perience, Submit application on Stand- 
ard Form 57 “Application fer Federal 
Employment” (available at any let 
ov tnd Clase Post Office) to: 


Special Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personnel, G-1 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 














Financial security through 
ownership or investment 











Whether vou want te operate a profitable 
business of your own, or would rather in- 
vest in one, check on @ ZESTO frozen doiry 
confection store. Here is your chance for 
financial security through either direct 
ownership of @ sound 

bb i i * , 





Write todey fer com- 
plete details te ZESTO 
Dept. D, Rockton, til 








In Brief 


The Carnegie Corporation has grant- 
ed $110,000 to the University of 
Georgia for a study to identify out- 
standing examples of American art. 
Selected material will be reproduced 
and assembled in a form suitable for 
instruction, 


San Francisco high school youngsters 
have assembled for use in Ceylon a 
traveling exhibit of films, art samples, 
and other materials. 


A new Gallup poll reveals that a mil- 
itury career ranks seventh in prestige 
among teen-agers. Rated above the 
military officer are the teacher, lawyer, 
college professor, scientist, 
and physician. 


minister, 


Names in the News: August Heck- 
scher, former chief editorial writer of 
the New York Herald Tribune, is new 
director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. .. Dr. Howard Hanson of Roch- 
ester’s Eastman School of Music has 
been commissioned to write a compo 
NEA centennial 


sition to honor the 


next year, 


Following the Office of Education 
announcement that The Spotlight would 
cease publication, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
disclosed it would continue the bulle- 
tin as NASSP Spotlight 


Rand McNally & Company celebrates 
its centennial this year. 


Don't Miss... 


e “The World We Want” television 
program over WOR-TY Sundays from 
1-1:30 p.m. (EST). Members of N. Y, 
Herald-Tribune Youth Forum, in co- 
operation with Scholastic Magazines, 
discuss timely international and educa- 
tional problems 


e Your students interested in pho- 


| tography? If so, send for the Travel- 
| ing Salon of outstanding photographs 


from last year’s Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography contest. Write Photography 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
12nd Street, New York City. 


e Good, solid material is 
available in the American Library As- 
sociation’s Subject and Title Index to 
Short Stories for Children. Indexes ap- 
proximately 5,000 stories under more 
than 2,000 subjects. A.L.A. also offers 
Basic Book Collection series for 
mentary grades, high schools 
junior high. 


source 


ele- 


and 


® Teach a high school photography 


course? Interested in the possibilities 
of a national newsletter? Write John J. 
Cochrane, Evanston Township H. S., 
Evanston, IIl. 


© Want to exchange tapes with peo- 
ple from other lands? There’s now a 
World Tape Pen Pal club which has a 
membership roster covering many na- 
tions. World Tape Pals, P.O. Box 9211, 
Dallas 15, Texas. 


e Handy pocket-sized catalogue of 
Tools for Teaching English available 
from National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Ill. Lists records, maps, film- 
strips, pamphlets, monographs, etc. 


e “U. S. Teen-Agers” in Loox Mag- 
azine (Jan, 24). The younger genera- 


tion is “overwhelmingly decent, not 
delinquent.” 


NEW UPSIDE-DOWN MAP 
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Which way is up? Turn the page up- 
side-down and you'll see that the bottom 
of the page is really up for this map. 
Esso is producing this topsyturvy geog- 
raphy to help East-coasters find their 
way south easier. The new map, orient- 
ed in your direction of travel, shows 
right and left turns as your car actually 
makes them. Air Force navigators have 
used proper! oriented maps for years. 





Mr. Weaver, our readers 
have heard of your credo “enlighten- 
ment through exposure.” Will you ex 
plain what you mean by th: 


many of 


exovre ision? 
Chat phrase refe 
that a 


new 


to our conviction 


person becomes interested in 


things only as he is exposed to 
If the mass audience is expo -ed 
ideas on TY 


will find what thev se 


them 
to the arts and new ome 
of these peop] 
stimulating ind 
For this 


into our 


interesting, desirable 
these people will want more 
reason we try to thing 
that 
groups of people who have never had 


ballet 


put 


shows will be provocative for 


the chance to see opera or what 
have you. 

Take two things we do in opera, We 
produce operas for people M“ ho alre ady 
like the art 
people who don’t like opera to watch 


Enclish 


The second thing we do is to 


form, but we trv to get 


too—by producing opera in 
insert 
operatic sequences in our big entertoin 
ment shows, and then when we really 
have the audience watching escape, in 
throw 
punch and put in a 
scene from “Tosca.” It is our hope that 
more and more people will gradually 
begin to like 
serious music when they are exposed to 
it in this form. On the other hand. if 
we put the serious music on straight 


stead of another dog act, we 


them a sneaky 


understand why others 


we know from our radio experience 


that most people won't look at it 


How can the schools help out in this 
“enlightenment through exposure” -strat- 
egy? 

In what we are trying to do for the 
American audience, I think the schools 
can be tremendously helpful. They may 
at first be somewhat frightened by 


our approach. It may look like we are 


Meet Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr. the man with 


WIDE, WIDE IDEAS 


How can teachers help shape the future of TV? 
Mr .Weaver answers in this exclusive interview 


Sylvester L. Weaver, NBC’s chairman of the board: This man’s 
practical dreaming has revolutionized commercial broadcasting 
From his vision have come the ‘spectacular’; Today-Home- 
Tonight; Wide, Wide World; Monitor; Weekday; Matinee Theatre. 


trying to get them to help out m a 
And that’s true 
what we are 


commercial enterprise 

that’s exactly trying to 
do; but there are various kinds of com 
mercial enterprise and we think what 
we are trying to do at NBC is desirable 
We think that the schools 


themselves would agree and that they 


and valuable 


might be inclined to help. us 

For instance, if we tell the schools 
that we are going to put on “The Sleep 
ing Beauty” with Sadler's Wells Ballet 
we say: “Announce it at the classroom 
level—this is a sponsored program put 
but the 


fact remains it is also aw ideal example 


on by commercial interests 
of where there ms no necessary conflict 
hetween commercial interests and edu 


cational objectives.” 


Is cultural programming—great 
drama, ballet and opera—here to stay? 
Are they now an established part of 
network thinking? 

There will be no cultural program 
ming that is not fought for and that 
goes for progress of any kind. Sponsors 
are not going to ask for cultural pro 
gramming. They are going to have to 
be sold it all the way. It’s going to be 
very difficult and probably it will be a 
long time before cultural or straight 
information programming will have any 


really safe position 


Can TV keep the audience it needs 
to survive economically and yet build 
shows around great painters, writers 
and composers? 

Yes, if you find the right form. For 
instance, on flow programs like “Moni- 
tor,” “Today,” and “Home,” you can 
have something’ that is really of very 
little interest to most people, but be 


cause it is on only briefly, you can get 


away with it. You could not possibly 
put such high level material on for a 


You 


This would actually de 


whole prog ith. would have too 


few listeners 
stroy business and you would be with 
out money to do anything worth-while 
So it is a matter of a very delicate com 
bination of showmanship and responsi 
bility 

What do you think of the intellec 
tual’s attitude to TV? 

| think that the “ivory tower” 
truth in it 
Intellectuals and academic circles, gen 
the 


activity 


| liche 


has a certain element of 


not enter into 
American . life 
They stand apart from it, by choice and 


erally, do main 


stream of and 
on purpose, and take great prick in the 
fact that they 
ple.’ 


are “not like other peo 
his is all right except they don't 
know what they are missing. Take thei: 


The 


have a 


television 
take pride in saying “I don't 
What this 
“I don't see the great things 


condescension toward 


television set essentially 
means 1s 
that other people can see.” If you don't 
have a TV 


If you have a set 


set at home, you have no 


choice you do have 


ae hoi c 


How the intellectual 
positive relationship to TV? 
What we 
particularly 


can assume a 


do need in TV is genuine 


criticism where there is 
real degradation, And the intellectual is 
the one who should be providing that 
criticism. He is also the one who has to 
figure out how we can get the discipline 
to buckle down and really learn some 

thing well. He must show us how to s¢ 

lect from this tremendous flood of data 
crossing our instruments of perception 
from the mass media, For instance, the 


Continued on nage 17-17 








WHY and HOW 
To Teach TV 


The networks are asking schools for intelligent 


criticism of TV... Here is what some teachers 


are doing to teach that criticism 


WHY TEACH TV? 


Shaw Robert 
Presents Krait TV 
Theatre, has lectured widely on 


Robert | vriter for 


Niontgomery and 
why 
teach 


the schools should 


criticism of TY 


intelligent 
Here is his answetl 

Monday 
ing, when a teacher faces her class, she 
afford to be 


| believe that on a morn 


cannot one of the fe Ww 


TV 


in the room who did not gain, the day 
before, some enriching experience by 
And the enriching ex 


periences are there even if not in over 


watching T\ 
\ helming numbers The y need only he 
pursued in the weekly listings. I'd go 
further 
students 


rhithe h leac hers should help 


their select good programs, 


then, as a regular part of classroom 


instruction, help them analyze the pro 


Russell O. Kuhner 
writer Robert J. Shaw 


rhe result would please any TV 
writer, and contrary to some opinion, 
he'd do his best to meet the challenge 
of intelligent The 

would be a future generation of selec- 
tive viewers, guided and taught in the 
art of listening. The 
writer would not only rise to the chal 
he'd be grateful to teachers tor 
proy iding it.” 


gram 
result 


criticism 


discriminatory 


I nge 








HOW WE TEACH TV 


rEACHER: Ina W. Shields 
School, Hyattsville 


Lewis 
dale Elementary 
Vid 
PROGRAM, The 
Robin Hood, CBS-T\ 
METHOD: I use the Robin Hood 


introduction to the 


Adventures ol 


program «as an 
Robin Hood 


reader, A 


story in our sixth grace 


social studies unit on Creat 
used the as research 


Britain program 


ou the Crusades. Students compared 


life of 
pupils built a 


royalty and commoners. Two 


model of an English 


castle, complete with drawbridge 
Arithmetic 


England 


unit on coinage: coins of 
values, forms 
Words like “page 
minstrel,” and “yeoman,” and expres 
sions like “in Merry Old England” and 
rood King Henry” arouse pupils’ cu 


cress 


pronune jitions 


were explained 


facts on 
this 


riosity children glean 


customs and history from 


wee kly SCTICS 


TEACHER: M. H. Garfinkel 
Studies, |. H. S. 87, Buffalo, N. Y 

PROGRAM: You Are There, CBS 
'V: “The Story of Benedict Arnold.” 

METHOD: Four committees 
vided background for intelligent view 
ing. They gave oral reports on histori 
cal facts, presented descriptions, pic 
tures and sketches of uniforms 
clothing of the period, West Point and 


Social 


pro 


and 


! fortifications were shown on slides 


and charts. We drew a Revolutionary 
War map of the Hudson River Valley 
and gave spontaneous dramatizations 
of the Arnold We 


three assignments by 


story decided on 


basic class dis 


cussion; 1. List geographic places for 


wall Maps and charts, 2 


List names of 
persons to be chec ked in the encyclo 
pedia. 3, List words, idioms, phrases 
of Colonial usages to be compared with 
present. Thoughit questions were asked 


on ethics and justice of the events. 


TEACHER: Dorothy Cathell, Abing 
ton Senior High, Abington, Pa 

PROGRAM: James Matthew Barrie's 
Dear Brutus,” Omnibus, CBS-T\ 

METHOD 
prep seTuorTs 
Helen Hayes 
Strasberg 


| stressed to my colleg 
this opportunity to see 
Franchot Tone and Susan 
The class was enthusiastic 
because of earlier assignments of “The 
Devil's Disciple Mutiny 
Martial before 


the program 


and “Caine 
Several 
I reviewed Barrie s chiet 


Court days 


qualities as playwright especially his 


use of fantasy. | gave the class a set 
they 
watched the play and had them write 
brief reports. Questions asked of stu 
dents; What is the complete quote 
from which title is taken? Why is it 
apt? On which Shakespearian play is 
Lob based? What different types do 
the guests represent? What have they 
What opportunity 
wood give them? Does any 


of questions to consider as 


in common? does 


the magic 


— 


one of his opportunity? Is 


romantic?’ 


make Lis 


Barrie a realist or 


PEACHER 
I, H. M., St 
Michigan 
PROGRAM: Sadler's Wells 
pany in “The Sleeping Beauty,” Pro- 
ducers’ Showcase, NBC-TYV 
METHOD: TV provided me with 
laboratory programs for 12th 
1 asked them to 
strik- 
performance, 
program, | had them mull 
and discuss the program 
with others, I told them to form their 
own opinions. They included in reports 


Marie 
Academy 


Chantal 
Monroe 


Sistet 
Mary 


Com 


meaty 
grade English classes 
make 
ing things 
After the 


ove! 


brief, written notes about 


during the 


notes 


a brief general description of the pro 


gram; name of author or producer; 
general aims of the program and de 
gree of 


group successes in acting; effect of the 


achievement; personal and 
rV screen on the performance. This 
procedure can work with any program 
» that people not able to see one as- 
another. On 
Sleeping Beauty,” I used “Listenables 
Lookables” and asked 
for background reports on ballet as 
prepatation. On the following day, the 


signed show can see 


and questions 


class called the program: “animated,” 
interesting,” “appreciative,” and “prof 
itable.” 


views with published reviews of pro 


Students compared their re 


fessional critics 
Continued on page 17-T) 








A new and different TV Show for classroom study and discussion ! 


Reading, ’Riting and 


Robin Hood 


TO THE TEACHERS of elementary and high school classes, room subjects, the student’s mind is enriched and 
the Robin Hood TV Show offers a new area of teach- stimulated. And the end result is a greater apprecia- 
ing opportunities . . . a dramatic aid to the cold, fac- tion for these studies and for the teacher’s efforts. It’s 
tual pages of the textbook. great entertainment, too! 

Through the magic of these ‘“‘living’’ lessons in EVERY MONDAY NIGHT—ON CBS TELEVISION NETWORK. 
English Literature, Medieval History and other class- Check your local newspaper for time and channel. 









<a ae & Mes ONE eae id 
ENGLISH CLASSES: ‘T'V show ROBIN HOOD inspires SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES: ‘T'V show ROBIN HOOD 
a reading of Medieval poetry, ballads and legends! features old English costumes and backgrounds! 


DRAMATIC CLASSES: TV show ROBIN HOOD pro- 

vides material for writing, acting and reporting! TEACHERS! Send for this FREE MAP of 
ie Sherwood Forest! Suitable for framing and 
lhe Adventures of hanging in the classroom, Size: 25'4” x 1914”. 


Rees ee ca 


starring Richard Greene. Presented by 33 West 42nd S1., New York 36, N. Y. 


| 

| 

; Please send me free of charge this colorful map of 
| Sherwood Forest. 
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| 

| 

| = . 
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Johnson's Baby Powder, Johnson’s Baby Shampoo 
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| TEACH American history, a subject 
to which | find most high school stu 
their minds. They arrive in 
my classes at the beginning of the 
school year with a defiant attitude be 


dents close 


cause American History is “another re 
quired course,” and “why should we 
have to learn what happened hundreds 
of years ago?” As | face each new group 
“How will | ever 
interest them in history?” 


| wonder to myself 

After explaining that they should be 
cager to learn the history of our coun 
try because it is vital, interesting, and 
exciting, | give them their textbooks. I 
tell them that the texts are to be only 
guides to give us a foundation on which 
to base our study, that the true rich- 
ness of our story will be found in the 
numerous library books at our disposal. 
| impress upon these students that we 
will not be concerned only with dry 
facts about persons and dates, but that 
we are going to read and tell others 
about live events in which real people 
took part 


Use Voluntary Outside Reading 


J ask each student to bring to class 
a loose-leaf note book in which to take 
write reports, record leading 
questions presented in class, and any 
other material he may find important 
to his study. | explain that keeping 
notebooks up to date will be voluntary, 
but they will prove a great help in 
study for tests. I tell them that they 
will be tested from time to time as we 
finish each unit and sometimes in be- 
tween units, but that each student's 
participation in daily class work is to 
me even more important than his test 
urades, 

At this point I explain that because 
uuthors through the ages have found 
history so fascinating they have writ 
ten numerous stories about historic 
events and persons. I then provide each 
student with a mimeographed list of 
historical novels and other books deal- 
ing with American history that can be 
found in our school library. I ask them 
to keep these lists in their notebooks 
for ready reference. 

1 tell them that from time to time 
ceoch of them will be called upon to 
relate what he or she has learned from 
this vast mine of historic lore, I try to 
impress upon them that I would like 
their outside reading and reports to 
he voluntary. These reports are graded 


notes, 


How I Teach U.S. History 
During First Week of School 


By MRS. INEZ SHAW 


New Iberia High School, New Iberia, 
Lovisiana 


as a definite part of the course. In this 
way the weak student has a chance to 
better his grade. 

| explain that the course will be 
divided into units covering certain eras 
in history. 

The class, I tell them, is to be purely 
u discussion period with the teacher 
acting as a guide. | find that by jotting 
down leading questions on the black- 
board the discussion can be spurred 
on to become very interesting. 

Lastly, | try to impress upon my stu- 
dents the fact that we are making his- 
tory today, that all of us are an integral 
part of what is happening in this world 
of ours. Therefore, in order to keep up 
with what is going on and to become 
interested in it, we are to become sub- 
scribers to a magazine which in the 
words of high school students best ex 
plains current history, that is, Senior 
Scholastic 










Senior Scholastic Day 


I tell them that one day a week wil 
be set aside as “Senior Scholastic, or 
current affairs day,” and that each stu- 
dent will be required to take part in 
the discussion of vital questions of the 
day. I feel that as regular readers of 
this magazine my students derive a 
knowledge of what is happening today 
in a much better way than they could 
from newspapers, radio, television, or 
just any dry current affairs magazine. 

These introductions, as we may call 
them, last over several class periods 
and then we are ready for ain’ work. 
By that time, believe it or not, I find 
that the youngsters who entered my 
class that first day with chips on their 
shoulders are eager to settle down and 
read the story of what happened and 
what is happening in this great land 


of ours! 


Mrs. Shaw's manuscript was awarded 
an honorable mention in the contest spon 
sored jointly by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute and Scholastic Teacher 
magazine, 


How I Use Senior Scholastic 


By WILLIAM E. DUNWIDDIE 
Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin 


ENIOR SCHOLASTIC magazine is 

an excellent “springboard” for cur 
rent affairs study. Each week we select 
a continuing problem in the news for 
study one day, discussion the next. We 
use Senior Scholastic feature articles 
as a guide in selecting problems for 
study. My students and I know that if 
Senior Scholastic editors have prepared 
a feature article on a topic, we will 
have a good general reading source 
for every student in our social studies 
class. 

As a next step, we check our other 
current affairs materials for articles 
which will present a little different 
“slant” on the same topic. We know 
that Time and Newsweek will have ap 
propriate articles that will challenge 
some of our better readers. We look to 
our classroom copies of the U. S. News 
and World Report, and Business Week 
for the views of business and industry 
on the problem, The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine section and “The 
News of the Week in Review” present 


still another point of view. And for the 
liberal approach to the problem we 
check our classroom copy of the Re- 
porter magazine. 

Our effort is to present a wide and 
varied current affairs reading program 
with materials aimed at all reading 
levels. Senior Scholastic serves as ow 
“base of operations” and guides the 
selection of a topic each week. 

The “Teaching Guide” accompany 
ing each issue of Senior Scholastic 
provides ideas for discussion questions. 
These we place on the blackboard along 
with our list of suggested readings on 
the topic, Students may participate in 
every phase of our current affairs study. 
They may help to select each topic, 
locate supplementary reading sources, 
plan discussion questions, conduct the 
discussion of the topic, and assist with 
evaluation 


Mr. Dunwiddie’s letter won first place 
among the ten most helpful letters on the 
topic “How I Use Senior Scholastic.” Each 
of the letters received on award of $10 








Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


The Federal Budget (p. 12) 
American History, Economics, Problems of 
American Democracy 
Aims 
1. To familiarize pupils with the 
najor areas of expenditure in a Fed- 
ral budget approximating $66 billion; 
2. To improve such studies 
kills as graph and chart interpretation. 


social 


Assignment 

1. Explain briefly each of the follow- 
ug terms as they relate to the budget: 
(a) surplus; (b) deficit; (c) balanced 
vudget; (d) fiscal (e) author- 
zations. 

2. Which item in the budget requires 
the greatest expenditure? Why? 

3. President Eisenhower had said of 
he Federal budget: “... it affects every 
phase of the life and activity of the Na- 
tion.” Support the statement by specific 
reference to parts of the budget. 


year; 


Discussion Questions 

1. Which of the charts or graphs 
illustrating the article gives you the 
clearest picture of where the money 
comes from and where it goes? Why? 

2. National security accounts for 
nearly two-thirds of the budget. If you 
were a Congressman what facts would 
you want to have in your possession 
before approving so large an appropria- 
tion? 

3. Should we plan our foreign aid 
program over a longer period than one 
year? Why? 

4. What provision is made for social 
welfare in the proposed budget? 

5. How has the Administration 
shown its concern for the farmer in the 
1957 budget? 

6. If you were in Congress would 
you favor or oppose a tax cut for 1956 
income? Defend your point of view. 

7. President Eisenhower in his 
budget message held that “We should 
be very thankful for the resources of 
this country.” Discuss the connection 
between our and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the fiscal year 
beginning July 11. 


resources 


Britain (p. 9) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 

Current criticism of Prime Minister 
Eden's Conservative government stems 
strangely enough from British pros- 
perity. The lean days which followed 
World War II have given way to full 
employment and increased purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers. 
Efforts of the Eden government to curb 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
February 9, 1956 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Sudan— 
World’s Youngest Nation—Sudan’s econ- 
omy and history and the problems that 
face the new nation at home and 
abroad. 

National Affairs Article: Our Water 
Resources—The long-range water re- 
sources program submitted by the Pres- 
ident to Congress; what the program 
calls for and the problems it is designed 
to solve, 

Forum Topic of the Week: A Four- 
Cornered Look at the U. N. and the 
U. S.—A round-table discussion by high 
school students from Korea, India, Nor 
way, and the United Kingdom, giving 
their views of world affairs today. 


February 16, 1956 
Annual Careers Issue. 





inflation have stimulated a storm from 
both the right and left. Britain’s econom 
ic position is complicated by the need to 
import most of its food and raw mate- 
rials and to export enough manufac- 
twed goods to pay for these imports. 
Domestic demand is cutting into ex- 
ports and increasing imports—a cause 
of great concern to the government. 
Eden’s position is further complicated 
by reverses in the Middle East. These 
are problems which Eden will carry 
with him when he meets President 
Eisenhower. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
domestic problems facing Britain today 
and their implications for defense of 
the West. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were Sir Anthony Eden 
why might you feel that filling Sir 
Winston Churchill's shoes is a lot to 
ask of any man? 

2. Why has it been said that Britain 
is suffering from “prosperity blues”? 

3. The words “export or die” have 
been attached to Britain by some econo 
To what extent is this a fair 
description of Britain's trading posi 
tion? 

4. How has the United States sought 
to help Britain since the end of World 
War II? 

5. What difference does it make to 
us whether the British are able to main 
tain a reasonably high standard of liv 
ing or the country experiences depres 


mists. 


sion? 


Master Builder of the 
Constitution (p. 15) 


American History 

In this week's “History Behind the 
Headlines,” we take a searching look 
at James Madison, whose papers are 
being collected for publication. 


Things to Do 

1. A Committee can prepare a radio 
TV script (“You Are There”) in which 
one of the high points in James Madi- 
son's career can be dramatized. 

2. A term paper can be prepared 
on “James Madison, Father of the Con 
stitution,” or some other aspect of Madi 
son's life. 


The Olympics—Good Will 
Builder or. Wrecker (p. 7) 
World History 
Aim 
To help students evaluate the argu 
ments for and against the Olympic 





TIPS FOR 


for economic and military aid). 





Why save issues of Senior Scholastic? Since more and more teachers plan 
their work by units, there may be articles in Senior Scholastic which you 
can use to good advantage later in the term. This will be the case even if 
you give only one day a week to current affairs. Our current article on the 
Federal budget, for example, may find its way into a unit on Government; 
or part of it may find its way into a unit on foreign affairs (our expenditures 


Why not, therefore, impress upon pupils the importance of saving each . 
issue of the magazine? It will save students the time it takes to hunt for 
fugitive materials and offers a ready resource for bringing the textbook up 
to date. Since the writers of Senior Scholastic’s major articles keep a wary 
eye on the current significance of topics before probing the past, you will 
have a living textbook upon which to draw.—H. L. H. 


TEACHERS 











12-T 


(umes, which are intended to promote 
international good will and understand 
rg 


Discussion Questions 

|. Describe some of the major Olym 

pic events. 
2 How is sportsmanship encouraged 
in competition in which our own school 
participates? Whiat evidence have we 
that the 
ternational sportsmanship? 

1. Lets that Russian ath 
letes outscore American athletes in the 
coming Olympic Games. How may the 
Should 
refuse to participate in 


Deter 


Olympic Games promote in 


assume 


Kussians use such victories? 
we, therefore 
Games? 


the Olympic your 


riswer 


Things to Do 

L. A student can report on the Olym 
pic Games in ancient Greece 
students describe 


2. Interested can 


TOOLS. for 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: You and Your Con 
(Inf. Bul. No. 4), 1955, free to 
libraries, Chamber of Commerce of the 
UL. S., News & Information Dept., 1615 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C, Neu 
Congress, By P. V. McNamara & others 
(Town Meeting, Vol. 20, No. 36), 1955, 
Hall In New York 36, 
N.Y. Mr. Congressman His Money 
hagas and Watchdogs (Pub. No. 216), 
1953, 15¢, League of Women Voters 
of the U. S., 1026 17th Street, Wash 
ington 6, D. C, Under the Dome, 19538, 
I5e, Chamber of Commerce of the 
{ 5 Legislative Dept 1615 H 
Street, Washington 6, D. C, How Our 
Laws Are Made (Cat. No, 8l-l: H 
Doe. 210), 1955, L5¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Understanding Politics, by Merriam & 
Betha (Life Booklet ). 
1952. 40¢. Science Research Associates, 
37 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Il 

BOOKS: Congress at Work, by S. K. 
Bailey & H. D. Howard, $5.00 (Holt 
1952) 

ARTICLES: “The New Session of 
Congress: A Size-Up by Senate 
Leaders Knowland and Johnson,” News 
week, Jan. 2, 1956. “The Capital Waits 
on the Doctors,” Business Week, Jan 7, 
1956. “In Congress: Plans to Aid Many 
Groups,” U. S. News & World Report, 
jan. 13, 1956, “10,625 Bills Swamp 
Congress,” by D. A. Young, Nation's 


LICaSs 


se, Town 


Adjustment 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued 


the track and field events which will 
take place in Australia. 

3. The last question under “Ask 
Yourself,” on page 8, may be utilized 
as motivation for a letter-writing pro} 
ect by the class. Letters with the best 
suggestions for using the Olympics to 
promote international good will may 
be sent to “Say What You Please 


Herald Tribune Forum (p. 22) 
World History 

rhirty-three teen-agers from foreign 
countries are in the U. S 
where they are the guests of U. S. fam 
ilies and attending U. S. high schools 
On March 24 they will participate in 
the Herald Tribune forum on “The 
World’ We Want.” Scholastic is assist- 
ing in the preparation of a series of 
radio-TV programs in which the young 


assembled 


delegates are discussing various inter 
national problems. 


TEACHERS 


Business, Dec. 1955. “Whoever Wins, 
Congress to Rock Along,” U. $. News 
& World Report, Oct. 7, 1955. 
FILMS: The Congress, 21 minutes, 
black & white, rent, 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 
Describes powers and duties, explains 
the relationship between Congress and 
other branches of the government, and 
shows procedures by which Congress 


sound, sale or 


cnacts laws and directs federal policies 
A Day in Congress, 18 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale or rent, Academic 
Vilm Co., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
46, N. Y. Members of Congress at work 
in their offices, in chamber conterences, 
floor. 
school and training of page boys, The 
10 minutes, sound, black & 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 
lext-Film Div., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. The functions of 


the two houses of Congress—how a bill 


und on the Also shows special 
Congress, 


white, sale, 


is introduced, considered and acted 
upon, The relationship of Congress to 
and to the 


the Presidency Supreme 


Court 

FILMSTRIPS: Way Our Laws Are 
Vade, 23 frames, Visual Education 
Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena Street, 
Madison 4, Wis. How a bill becomes a 
law. Congress of the United States, 59 
frames, color, Society for Visual Educa 
tiotl, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. Artwork deseribes the 
composition and work of Congress, and 
demonstrates the principle of repre 
sentation. 


Things to Do 

1. Have students tune in on the 
Forum delegate broadcasts (WOR-TYV, 
Sunday, | p.m., E. S. T.). Two students 
can be assigned to report to the class 

2. Organize 
in class on one or more of the topics 
which have already been discussed by 
page 22) 
e.g. “Is there an alternative to war?” 

3. On an outline map of the world 


round-table discussions 


the forum delegates (see 


students can color in the countries rep 
resented at the Herald Tribune forum 

4. A library lesson may be given to 
research on the countries represented 
in the forum. What, for example, can 
students find on the educational system 
of Ethiopia, Mexico, etc.? 


Port of Missing Seamen (p. 6) 


In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
Mrs. Shirley 


it is to locate missing seamen or thei: 


meet Wessel, whose job 


families. 


Things to Do 

1. Imagine you are a reporter for 
your school newspaper and that your 
assignment Mrs. Wes- 


sel, Draw up a list of questions you 


is to interview 


would want to ask. 

2. Have a student give a short talk 
on the major ports of the world as he 
refers to a world map. Scholastic Mag 
azines’ 1955-1956 News Map will be 
fine for the purpose. 


Electricity (p. 21) 


rhe advertisement on page 21 will 


iluminate for your students the im 
portance of electricity in our modern 
economy. Students can talk over with 
their parents new home uses for elec 
tricity “since mother was a girl” and 
quire about the need for more elec 
trical 


tional labor-saving appliances 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
1. Federal Budget: a-3, b-3 
e-4; £-3; g-1l; h-4; i-4; j-3 
Il. Britain: a-3; b-1; e-1; d-4 
Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4- 


outlets in the home and addi 
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OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Or John W Studebaker, Vice-President 
Mag h ° Or 
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on page 13-T 
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Bill Lundigan* shows how the 





Automobile engine has improved 


(*Your TV host on “Shower of Stars” and “‘Climax!’’) 





1. “BACK IN THE TWENTIES when cars had rumble feats... a young 
fellow named Walter P, Chrysler brought out a car with something 
the experts said wouldn't work—the high compression engine! It did 
work and became the standard type of engine for years to come. 





3. “IN THIS EXCLUSIVE DOME-SHAPED CHAMBER fucl burns fast and clean 

-no corners to collect power-killing carbon deposits. No other 
engines operate at peak efficiency for so long a time. It's the first and 
only really new automobile engine design to appear in 26 years! 


2. “THE NEXT MAJOR ENGINE IMPROVEMENT a/so came from Chrysler 
Corporation—the hemispherical combustion chamber! For the first 
time airplane engine principles were applied to quantity-produced 
automobile engines, offering far greater power and performance. 





4. “THE CHRYSLER ‘300’—boasting a 300 horsepower hemispherical 
combustion chamber engine—won almost four times as many races 
as the nearest competitor in the 1955 NASCAR and AAA compe- 
titions. Real testimony of this advanced engine's superiority! 





5. “THE ENGINE OF THE FUTURE already has been tested successfully in 
a stock car—Chrysler Corporation's ges turbine engine! It has no 
carburetor, no piston rings, no radiator one spark plug and runs 
on regular fuel without throwing flames from its special exhaust. 


6. “MORE AUTOMOTIVE ‘FIRSTS’ have been chalked up by Chrysler Cor- 
poration than any other car maker. Many have been copied, many 
are exclusive with Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial. 
All are reasons you can expect more from a Chrysler Corporation car!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION >> THE FORWARD LOOK 
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re THE FRUIT 
ONE MILLIONAIRES.” 


ONCE ONLY THE VERY RICH COULD AFFORD | 
BANANAS. TODAY, HOWEVER, THEY/RE A 
TREAT EVERYONE CAN ENJOY, THANKS TO 
MODERN METHODS OF GROWING 
%, AND TRANSPORTATION. 


__ BANANA PLANTS GROW ONE 
PS BUNCH OF BANANAS—THEN DIE! 


AFTER THE BUNCH IS HARVESTED, THE ORIGINAL 
PLANT IS CUT DOWN AND A NEW PLANT PROMPTLY 
GROWS FROM THE OLD ROOT. IN 14 MONTHS A NEW 
BUNCH IS READY FOR CUTTING, AND THE CYCLE 
BEGINS AGAIN. 


ONE OF NATURE'S “ALLAROUND’ FOODS 


BANANAS CONTAIN A GOOD SUPPLY OF VITAMINS, 
MINERALS, AND FRUIT SUGARS. A FINE PROTECTIVE 
FOOD... A GREAT ENERGY FOOD. ENJOY THEM OFTEN! 


\, United Fruit Company, Dept. 58-A, Mount Vernon 10, N. Y. 
o 44) “ 
v HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS Please send me, free of charge, o copy of your book “How to 


Be Tops in Your Teens.” 
Popularity tips you won't want to miss! 
Do's and don’ts for both boys and girls! 
Send for your copy today! 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 


... she used Tweed 
Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly as she 

wants it...all day long 


A NEW 
CONCEPT 


BY 


LENTHERIC 


_ 


, 












it sets! 


it scents! 


it saves 
your wave! 


mee eae aa eee ero ee 


From first class to last, Tweep 
Spray Hatrm Net keeps your hair 
soft and glamorous...dash about 
as madly as you like...count on 
TWweep to keep every wisp, strand | 
and curl just where you put it in | 
the morning. Scented with world- 
famous Tweed perfume — the fra- 
grance that always fits the occasion, 
class or prom, Contains gentle liquid 
lanolin te highlight your hair. Best 
of all, new Tweep Spray Hair Net 
comes in beautiful, feminine glass to 
make your dresser look even nicer. 
Get Lenthdric’s new Tweep Spray 
Hair Net today and you'll get the 
compliments tomorrow ! 
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IN BEAUTIFUL, 
FEMININE GLASS 


ONLY 460 


plus tox 


See Dennis James in 
“Chance of a Lifetime” 
every Sunday night 
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AVAILABLE AT DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


The four gymnasts balanced in perfect hand- 
stands on the porallel bars are members of the 
ten-man Swiss Olympic Gymnastics teem. They 
are working out at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. The team, now visiting the U. S., 
is scheduled to appear in 22 cities. Four meets 
will be competitive, the rest exhibitions. 

Jack Gunthard (right) is captain of the team 
and world champion. Other members (right to 
left) are: Oswald Bubler, Edvard Thomi, on® 
Joseph Knecht. 

in the Olympics, gymnastics competition con- 
sists (for men) of free exercises, and stunts on 
the long horse, side horse, porallel bors, still 
rings, and horizontal bars. There is individuol 
competition in each event, an all-around event 
for individuals, and a team event. 

See “Forum Topic of the Week” on page 7. 











. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Right to His Opinion 
Dear Editor 

Maybe some of the things .I said 
about driver education [Nov. 10 issue] 
were wrong. I have looked into driver 
education since then, and have found 
out that it has improved teen-age driv- 
ing in some cases, 

But driver education is not reaching 
a majority of teen-age drivers, for the 
accident rate is increasing rather than 
decreasing. You may teach a teen-ager 
how to drive, the courtesies of the high- 
way, all the rights and all the wrongs 
but will he use what you teach him? 

One of the students who replied to 
my letter said he had never seen any 
teen-ager come even near the standards 
of a safe, experienced, courteous driver. 
Some teen-agers go through a period 
after they first get their license when 
they “cut loose” behind the wheel. But 
generally I think they settle down to 
be careful, courteous drivers. 

I still think that too much pressure 
is put on teen-age drivers in such mat 
ters as highway speed enforcements, 
curfews, etc. 

As you, the editor, said; Everyone 
has a right to his opinion. I hope there 
is no hard feeling between driver edu- 
cation students and myself. 

William Nash, 
Waldoboro, 
Maine 


Winners and Losers 
Dear Editor: 

In any type of contest there is a 
loser, whether it be in an election, a 
debate, or an athletic event. 

Our American democracy is based 
upon free competition through which 
knowledge is acquired. Although some 
schools overemphasize athletics at the 
expense of scholarship, I think ow 
present-day high school students need 
athletics as part of a well-rounded cur- 
riculum. Competitive sports also offer a 
recreational pastime 

Jim Brown 
Pompano Beach 
Florida 


WHAT’S 


The Federal budget makes heavy read 
ing. But the numbers are a blueprint of 
the Administration’s program for the 
coming year. They are also exciting 
clues to the debates looming in Con 
gress and the big issues that will face 
voters next November. What does the 
budget provide? How should the figures 
be interpreted? How will they affect 
you and your family? See “Blueprint 
for 1956-1957" —p. 12 


IN THIS 


ISSUE 


Do the Olympics really pro- 
mote international good will? 
Or do they brew trouble? Are 
they really “a substitute for 
war,” with the five continents 
linked in the brotherhood of 
sport? Or are they a kind of 
warfare? When American ath 
letes score plac cs, does our 
country win enemies? Suppose 
Red athletes win most of the 
events? Will this damage the 
prestige of democracy? See 
Forum Topic of the Week—p. 7 


ee 


Columbus (Viner 


Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
has been attacked by some 
members of his own party as 
well as the opposition party. 
What's behind the attacks? 
What problems face Britain 
at home and abroad? How 
does their solution affect the 
future of Eden’s Conserva 
tives? The fortunes of the 
Labor party? See “Britain— 
Victim of Prosperity’—p. 9 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Port of 


Missing Seamen 


Meet Mrs. Shirley Wessel, who has tracked 


down the whereabouts of more than 11,000 seamen 


NE of the world’s most efficient detective services is 

directed by the tall, blue-eyed, soft-spoken wife of a sea 
captain, She is Mrs. Shirley Wessel, 52, supervisor of the 
Bureau of Missing Seamen of the Seamen's Church Institute, 
Her headquarters overlook New York City’s South Street, 
where ships of the seven seas dock with their cargoes. 

For more than 40 years, this bureau has tracked down 
vanished mariners. It has located more than 11,000 men, 
reuniting them with their families, patching broken ro- 
mances, and spreading happy news of legacies. 


Service of Friendship and Mercy 


Ours is a unique service of friendship and mercy,” Mrs. 
Wessel explained. “It affects the lives of merchant sailors 
from Singapore to Southampton, from Nantucket Light to 
San Francisco Bay 

“Right now,” she continued, “we're seeking the where- 
abouts of about 1,000 men wanted by their relatives or 
friends. We do not hunt for men wanted by the police 
or bill collectors. We depend on the cooperation of the ship- 
mates of those who are missing. And what seaman would 
even say hello to us if he found himself playing informer?” 

Every three months Mrs, Wessel issues a list of missing 
seamen whose whereabouts are being sought. This list is 
posted on ships and wharves, in waterfront restaurants, 
clubs—wherever sailors congregate. 

“Often men find their own names on the list,” Mrs. Wessel 
explained, “Sometimes they are advised of their presence 
on the list by friends. Often, sailors write or telephone or 
come to the bureau personally to offer information about 
friends—such as; ‘Jim's okay—I saw him in South America 
two months ago,” or “You can take Ed’s name off the list— 
he died in Johannesburg,’ ” 

A few months ago a high school senjor came to ask 
assistance in finding his father. “The father had gone to sea 
when the boy was three years old,” Mrs. Wessel said. “The 
bov hadn't heard from his father since. 

“Well, we got busy with wires and telephone calls. The 
trail led from San Francisco to China and back again.” 

Mrs. Wessel finally dug up a forwarting address the man 


vy vv wv QUOTE OF THE WEEK x wv 


The true spirit of conversation consists in building on an- 
other man’s observation, not overturning it.—Bulwer-lytron 


had left in San Francisco. She wrote him a letter urging 
him to write his son. The father did. Now he and the boy 
are united, The father wrote Mrs. Wessel a letter saying, 
“It's the greatest thing that ever happened to me—now 
the boy and I each have a new reason for being the right 
kind of citizens.” 

The shortest case in Mrs. Wessel’s experience took just 
one day. The longest took more than 11 years. 

In the longest case, two old sailors had not seen each 
other for six years, since the outbreak of World War I! 
in 1939. One was an Englishman, the other was a Finn. 
They had shipped together years before in sailing vessels 

After the war, the Finn, who had lost a leg in a torpedo 
ing off Cape Horn, wanted to get in touch again with his 
old comrade. He sent a letter to the Bureau of Missing 
Seamen and Mrs. Wessel went to work. Letters of inquiry 
to Australia, England, China, Japan, various seamen’s unions 
and finally to Singapore at last located the Englishman, who 
had just come out of a hospital there. 


Clues from Around the World 


Mrs. Wessel sometimes needs seven-league boots. Her 
clues must be gathered from all over the far-flung seas 
She once forwarded and re-forwarded a letter to one man 
for a distance of 50,000 miles before it caught up with him 
to tell him he’d inherited a small fortune. 

Mrs. Wessel combines a detective’s singleness of purpose 
with the warmth of a family friend, to which she adds th 
curiosity of a woman who loves the unusual. “You never 
know where a man is going to turn up,” she said. “One 
man I traced for years was found on the campus of a uni 
versity, teaching marine biology. Another couldn't have 
cared less whether we found him or not. He'd proclaimed 
himself king of a South Sea atoll.” 

The Seamen's Church Institute, of which the Missing 
Seamen's Bureau is only a part, is the world’s largest home 
ashore for merchant mariners. It Combines the services of 
a modern hotel with a wide range of educational, medical, 
religious, and recreational facilities. It was started as a 
floating chapel in New York harbor in 1844, Today it 
occupies its own block-square, 13-story building at the tip 
of Manhattan Island. The Institute receives much of its 
support in the form of public contributions. 

—James WINCHESTER 





The Olympics... 
Good Will Builder or Wrecker? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


This week at Cortina d'Ampezzo in Italy, the first 
round of games in the XVI Olympiad is taking place. 
The Winter Games, which began January 26, will con- 
tinue through February 5. The major Olympic events, 
however, will not get under way until next November 


at Melbourne, Australia 


Athletes from 55 countries will participate in this 


years Olympics 


BUILDER 


1. The Olympics provide a healthy 
psychological substitute for war. 


The modern Olympics were con- 
ceived as a substitute for war. They 
allow the athletes of the world to strive 
for honors by hurling discuses and 
javelins rather than shells and bombs. 

Every nation—like every person—has 
some aggressive feelings that struggle 
to be released. Picture yourself, for ex- 
ample, playing tennis. You smash at 
the elusive ball. You scowl. You grunt 
Psychologically, you are in a state re- 
sembling anger. 

Did the tennis game create those 
hard feelings? Of course not. It is sim- 
ply that you unconsciously carry around 
feelings of aggression. These are re- 
leased harmlessly when you smash at 
a tennis ball. 

Everybody carries around these hid- 
den aggressive tendencies. Some people 
get rid of them in competitive sports. 

The Olympics give nations the same 
chance to get rid of their hostilities 
in a harmless manner. 

For example, Japan and Germany 
participated in the last Olympics in 
1952. Their young men faced teams of 
American young men in match after 
match. Isn’t this better than having 
Japanese or Germans facing Americans 
across battlefields as in 1940 and 1944 
—when the Olympics had to be can- 
celled because of World War II? 


They come from nations large and 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





A pro and con discussion: Do the Olympic Games 


promote international good will and understanding? 


small 


as well as from both sides of the lron Curtain, 
Symbol of the Olympics is five linked circles—repre- 
senting the five continents of the earth joined together 
in the brotherhood of sport 
But do the Olympics live up to this symbol? Or do 
these Games (held every four years) stir up hard feel- 


ings and national hatreds? 


2. The Olympics have proved they 
promote international good will. 


Soviet Russia first-competed in the 
Olympics in 1952 in Finland. At first, 
Russian officials were abrupt and stand- 
offish. They set up a camp for their 
athletes 12 miles outside the Olympic 
village. But the athletes themselves 
slowly but surely—lifted what one ob- 
server called “the muscle curtain.” 
American and Russian oarsmen got to- 
gether to swap opinions of racing shells. 
Thirty Russians visited the Olympic 
village and were soon (in the words of 
Life magazine) “laughing, gabbing, and 
exchanging finger-talk in carefree ami- 
ability.” 

Toward the end of the 1952 Olym- 
pics the Soviet team came in second in 
crew races-—losing first place to the 
Americans. What did the Russians do? 
They gave a big banquet in honor of 
the U.S. team, Observed U. S. coxswain 
Charles Manring: “This has been a 
wonderful experience for all of us.” 

On another occasion during the 1952 
Olympics, Dr. Sammy Lee (a Korean- 
American swimming contestant ) spent 
considerable time demonstrating the 
fine points of a difficult dive to a Ger 
man diver. “What a wonderful display 
of friendship,” commented members of 
the German swimming team. 

Or take this example from the 1948 
Olympics in England: The Belgian 
marathon runner, Gailly, staggered into 
the stadium thinking he had finished 


Here are arguments on both sides of the question 
Do the Olympics really promote international good will? 


the race and won. The crowd tried to 
tell him he had one more lap to com- 
plete. Gailly understood too late, Two 
other runners entered the stadium and 
overtook his lead. Gailly stumbled after 
them to the finish line 
lapsed—in third place. 

It was a long time before Gailly 
stood up again, smiling. When he did, 
the crowd applauded him thunder 
ously. Every spectator—regardless of 
nationality—knew the Belgian was a 
real sportsman—and a good loser! 

There is no disgrace in losing. What 
counts is how you play the game, That's 
why competitive sports—the universal 
language—build up good will among 
nations, 


Ww here he col 


3. The Olympics prove that nations 
can live together harmoniously. 


The International Olympics 
mittee, made up of representatives 
from many nations, settles disputes in 
a democratic way. Each nation has its 
say. 

The’ Olympics are a truly interna 
tional meeting ground. No one nation 
has ever won all the events. In 1952 
the U, S. won the high jump and the 
decathlon (among others). But Czecho 
slovakia (a Red-dominated nation) won 
the 5,000-meter run and the 10,000 
meter run. Brazil won the hop, skip, 
and jump. Italy won the 50-kilometer 
walk. Red Hungary won the hammer 
contest. 

Large and small nations have their 


Com 
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Chicago Sun-Times 


International brotherhood of sport or cold war in a world arena? 


share of honors. The “big nation” con- 
testants do not run the show or walk 
away with all the first places. 
President Eisenhower—a man who 
has known the horrors of war at first 
hand—endorses the Olympics whole- 
heartedly, That is why he recently said: 
“I urge all citizens of our country to do 
all in their power to support the XVI 
Olympic Games so as to insure that 
the United States will be fully and 
adequately represented in the games.” 


1. The Olympics are not a substitute 
for war. Instead they are a kind of 
wartare itself between nations. 


Back in the days of ancient Greece, 
when the first Olympics were held, the 
Greeks uttered a lot of words about 
peace and understanding, But the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica points out 
that their Olympics were “exercises of 
a Spartan type—testing endurance and 
strength with a special view to war...” 

The modern Olympics, too, are noth- 
ing more than a way by which nations 
impress each other with a show of 
strength. 

That's why the 1952 Olympics turned 
into a U, S. vs. Russia contest, Russia 
and the U. 8, virtually took over the 
games. Between them they stacked up 
more than two-thirds of the number of 
places won by all the other 67 nations 
together! Exactly how does that pro- 


mote international oo will? 
Furthermore, under the official rules 








of the Olympics, only individual first, 
second, and third place winners are 
recognized—not countries. Does the 
world press observe this rule? It does 
not. A first place captured by an Amer- 
ican athlete is regarded as a first place 
for America. Points are unofficially 
tallied by the press, and totalled under 
countries. And the average citizen ac- 
cepts this unofficial tally. 

The United Nations World, calling 
for an end to the games in their present 
form, observes: “Athletes do not shed 
national allegiance and prejudice [in 
the Olympics]. . . . The issues crystal- 
lize into Asiatic vs. European; German 
vs. American; or black vs. white, or 
yellow. . . .” Is that, too, supposed to 
promote international good will? 


2. The Olympics stir up bad will 
rather than good will. 


Many people call the Olympics “a 
symbol of a new world of peace and 
good will.” That's what Switzerland’s 
President, Enrico Celio, said in 1948 
when he helped open the 1948 Winter 
Olympics. 

But American bobsledders that year 
soon discovered that someone had tam- 
pered with their sleds in an effort to 
sabotage America’s chances. A hockey 
game wound up in a fist fight. Speed 
skaters of 11 countries vowed to quit. 

In 1952 things were even worse! 
A Uruguayan basketball team (playing 
France) disagreed with an American 
referee so violently that he had to be 
carried out of the arena. Later a Uru- 
guayan victory over Argentina sizzled 





into a free-for-all, leading to 66 fouls 
and the ejection of 14 players! 

Such examples can be found every 
year in which Olympics were held. Go 
back to 1908. Durando Pietri, an Ital- 
ian, led the Marathon race but collapsed 
30 yards before the finish line. Rather 
than see victory go to the American 
runner, John Hayes, not far behind 
Pietri, some British officials raised 
Pietri to his feet and half dragged, half 
pushed him across the line. It took 
hours of wrangling to get Hayes de- 
clared the winner. 


3. If the Communists win the 1956 
Olympics, the prestige of the Free World 
may suffer seriously. 


The Soviet Union and some of its 
satellites have entered the 1956 Olym- 
pics determined to win. They want to 
exploit their victories as pro-Communist 
propaganda. They hope that the vic- 
tories of Red athletes will make the 
world think that Communist youths can 
defeat any competitors in the world— 
whether in sports or war. 

Many small nations—particularly those 
in such “storm centers” as southeast 
Asia and the Middle East—would mis- 
takenly view a Red victory in the 
Olympics as an omen of Communist 
supremacy. They might then become 
easy prey for Communist propaganda 
and aggression. 

Already, the Russians have shown 
that they aren't willing to flay fair in 
the Olympics. The Olympics are sup- 
posed to be contests between amateurs. 
Yet Russia’s athletes receive regular 
wages (or subsidies) from the state, In 
the Free World, however, such athletes 
are not considered amateur. 

In view of this, is it fair to match an 
athlete from the Free World against a 
subsidized Red youth who even gets 
a special bonus when he wins? When 
one of these Red athletes beats one of 
our athletes, are we going to smile at 
the Communists and say: “See how 
wonderfully the Olympics build good 
will among nations?” The answer is 
clearly no! 


Ask Yourself 


|. Should all governments subsidize 
their athletes, as the Russians do? 

2. To give small nations a fair chance, 
should athletes from large nations be 
“handicapped” by a certain number of 
points each, to be determined by the 
Olympics Committee? 

3. What suggestions can you make 
that would enable the Olympics to 
build international good will more 
effectively? (Send your ideas to “Say 
What You Please.” The most interesting 
letters will be published. ) 
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Wide World photo 
Sir Anthony Eden (left) in front of 10 
Downing Street (residence of Prime Min- 
ister) with Sir Winston Churchill. Eden 
succeeded Churchill as Prime Minister. 


AST April, at the ripe age of 80, Sir 
Winston Churchill resigned as Great 
Britain's Prime Minister. His place was 
secure in history. His would 
be ever green in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. 
Sir Winston succeeded by Sir 
Anthony Eden, a man of quite differ 
ent character and attainments. Where 


memory 


Was 


Churchill is gruff and outspoken, Eden 
is smooth and polished—the result of 
long years of practicing diplomacy. 
Churchill’s hobbies are painting and 
bricklaying; Eden's is the study of Per- 
sian art and Churchill is an 
orator. Eden is an extremely able de 
bater in the House of Commons, but 
he cannot hold an audience spellbound. 

Different as the two men are, how- 
ever, there is one thing they have in 
common—both are of the bulldog breed. 
In 1938, Eden had resigned as Foreign 
Minister when he disagreed with Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain's foreign 
policy. And Eden joined Churchill in 
opposing the agreement made by Brit 
ain with Hitler in 1939 

When Churchill was called to be 
Prime Minister after the fall of Norway 
in World War I, he sent for Anthony 
Eden to be his Foreign Secretary. And 
when Churchill became Prime Minis- 
ter again in 1951, Eden returned to the 


Foreign Office 


poetry 


High prices, plus too much money to spend at home, 


While the two men had their differ- 
ences, they were very close. It was 
always understood that when Churchill 
stepped down, he would pick Eden to 
succeed him. And although Eden was 
never a great popular hero, as was 
Churchill, he was held in great respect 
for his courage and his abilities. 

Immediately after he became Prime 
Minister, Sir Anthony “went to the 
country,” as is customary urider the 
British Parliamentary system. That is 
he resigned and asked for a general 
election, so that he would have a man 
date for his government, or else be re 
jected 

He secured his mandate. The Con 
servatives were returned to Parliament 
with an over-all majority of 59 seats 
66 seats more than the Laborites, the 
other principal party. Sir Anthony now 
had a firm foothold. It was predicted 
that his government would easily last 
the full Parliamerttary term of five 
years. 


Criticism from Both Sides 


Britain's 
were 


Against this background 
allies in the Western alliance 
taken by surprise three weeks ago by a 
sudden wave of criticism of Eden in 
the British press. What was surprising 
was that some of the roughest things 
were said by Conservative papers. 

For example, the Daily Telegraph, a 
Conservative paper, said; “The present 
government has lost both decisiveness 
and prestige.” And the staid London 
Times said with British understatement: 
“A certain lack of touch is beginning 
to be felt.” The tabloid Daily Sketch 
said; “If he cannot make up his mind 
make up his mind 


to govern, let him 


to go.” 


BRITAIN... 
Victim of Prosperity 


plus not enough exports, add up to “prosperity blues’’ 


The criticism became so harsh that 
rumors began to fly. It was rumored 
that Eden would resign, giving reasons 
of ill health. The government then took 
an unusual step, A statement was issued 
10 Downing Street, the 
Minister's official residence, denying 
that Sir Anthony was about to quit 
This had a quieting effect. Neverthe 
less, the storm raised two questions, 
First, what had set off this flood of 
criticism? The country faced no great 
either in foreign 


from Prime 


crisis domestic o1 
affairs 

Second, why had the 
when they did—just three weeks before 
Sir Anthony was to leave for Washing 
ton for talks with President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Staite Dulles? Usually 
the British are careful not to unde: 
mine the authority of their leaders just 
before a foreign conference 

The answer seems to be that Britons 
of all parties and classes are suffering 
from an irritations 
Some of these stem from the troubles 
that British diplomacy has recently run 
into in the Middle East. But 
them are, strangely enough, the result 
Britain 
In order to 


critics struck 


accumulation of 


most ol 


of prosperity. has the “pros 
perity blues.” 


this, it is necessary to know something 


understand 


of the British economy 


Export or Starve 


Britain is a manufacturing island 
She grows less than half of her food 
There are large deposits of coal, but 
they are becoming more expensive to 
mine economically, There are no size 
able deposits of any metals 
Therefore, Britain must import most 
of her food and yirtually all the raw 
materials she needs for manufacturing 
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She pays for these in two ways. First, 
by selling manufactured goods abroad. 
These are called “visible” exports. 
Second, by earning foreign exchange 
through ocean shipping, selling insur- 
ence abroad, and from dividends on 
overseas investments. These are called 
“invisible” exports. 

For nearly half a century Britain has 
had « deficit in its visible trading ac- 
county This means that she has im- 
ported more than she has exported. She 
can afford to have an annual deficit in 
actual trade of about $1,600,000,000 a 
year. This can be made up by earnings 
on “invisibles.” But when she runs 
above this, she is headed for trouble. 
For then there is danger that her earn- 
ings will not pay her way in the world. 

The relationship between what Brit- 
ain spends abroad to what she earns 
abroad is called the balance of pay- 
ments. When income exceeds outgo, 
everything is beautiful. But when a gap 
opens in the balance of payments- 
when outgo exceeds income—then the 
British government has to take drastic 
action fast 

Obviously, there is danger of an ad- 
verse gap during a depression, as in the 
1930's. Exports fall off, income from 
investments abroad declines, but Britain 
still has to go on eating, 

It was obvious, too, that Britain 
wotld run into trouble after World 
War Ll. During the war, she had con- 
verted her plants to armaments and she 
had little to export. The U. 8S, helped 
tide her over during the war by ship- 
ments of food and raw materials on a 
lend-lease basis 

Immediately after the war, there- 
fore, until her plants could be recon- 





Nash 


verted to peacetime manufacture, Brit- 
ain could not meet the demand for 
exports. Again the U. S. stepped in 
with help until Britain could get on her 
feet. First we advanced a loan of 
$3,750,000,000. When this was gone, 
we helped with Marshall Plan aid. 


Prosperity Brings Trouble 


But Britain can also run into trouble 
when she is prosperous. If things are 
booming and the workers have full pay 
envelopes, they want to buy bikes for 
the kids, a washing machine and a 
“fridge” for the wife, a “wireless” 
(radio) or TV set, an Austin, But if 
too many Britons start buying these 
things, they compete with the export 
market. That means less money (for- 
eign exchange) earned abroad. 

Or if the workers start spending a 
lot of money on fruit from Italy, or 
canned goods from France, that means 
an increase in imports. 

Or if industry starts building a great 
many new plants, that can hurt both 
ways—much of the material for the 
plants must be imported, and the steel 
that goes into the plants is diverted 
from the export of manufactured goods. 

Even the government itself can throw 
things out of whack if it starts building 
too many buildings, roads, or school- 
houses, 

When Britons are prosperous and 
start buying too many of the good 
things of life for themselves (swelling 
imports and diverting goods from the 
export market) they soon have the 
lassie prescription for inflation. They 
have too much money pursuing too few 
goods. When that happens, the prices 
rise. When the prices rise, the workers 


Wide World photo 


were built in Britain by Austin. Here they are being loaded 


Metropolitans 
for shipment te U. $, Between 1947 and 1955 Austin exports earned $160,000,000. 





demand more money. And away we go! 

Now you can understand «at is 
meant by the saying that when Britain 
is sick she is very sick, and when she 
is well,. she has a fever. 

But this is only part of the story. For 
when an economy is so precariously 
balanced as Britain’s is, the government 
has to control everything carefully. 
These wvontrols work as follows: 

To discourage industry from _bor- 
rowing money to build new plants, the 
government raises the rate of interest 
on bank loans. Thus industry is kept 
from diverting materials from the ex- 
port market. 

To discourage the people from buy- 
ing too many things, it raises the sales 
tax or increases the down payment on 
installment purchases. 

To cut down on the supply of money 
in the country, the government raises 
personal income and business taxes. 

At times it even controls the amount 
of imports and allocates the supply of 
imported raw materials for industry. 


Trade Gap Wide Open 


Now let’s see what has happened 
since October, 1951, when the Conser- 
vatives beat the Laborites and returned 
to power for the first time since the 
end of the war in Europe. 

In 1951, despite U. S. Marshall Plan 
aid, Britain was in deep crisis. She had 
not yet fully recovered her export mar- 
kets. Moreover, the terms of trade were 
running against her. This means that 
the cost of the things she had to buy 
were high, but the price she could get 
for her own goods in the world market 
was low. 

In this situation, the trade gap was 
opening wide. Britain's supply of gold 
and dollars was running low. (Because 
Britain is an importing nation, she al- 
ways has to have a reserve of gold and 
dollars—readily exchangeable anywhere 
~on hand. The safety level for this re- 
serve is $2,000,000,000. ) 

The Labor government had been 
holding down hard on luxury imports, 
allocating the materials going to indus- 
try, restricting private home building, 
rationing such things as meat, sugar, 
tea, butter, and cheese (all of which 
had to be imported), controlling prices, 
imposing stiff sales taxes on the things 
Britain must export to live, and keeping 
income taxes high. 

Actually, the tide was just about to 
turn, but nobody knew it. And what 
the Conservatives did when they got 
into office helped the tide to turn. 


Answer—More Production 
The Conservatives argued that the 


answer was production—enough pro- 
duction to supply both domestic desires 
and export needs. They said the workers 
won't work harder, and industry won't 





try to expand unless there is more in- OW ts 


centive for workers and more incentive 
for business initiative. 

The workers, the Conservatives said, 
must be able to buy more goods. Indus- 
try must be freed of some of the con- 
trols and allowed more profits. 

Consequently, the Churchill govern- 
ment whipped off most of the controls, 
gave some income tax relief, and cut 
sales taxes. Things picked up, and as 
they picked up, austerity began to dis- 
appear. Britons began to buy the things 
they had been hankering for so long. 
By the end of 1953 Britain was boom- 
ing. There was virtually no unemploy- 
ment. Workers were working overtime. 

Then, in the last quarter of 1954, 
Britain began to get prosperity woes. 
The people were spending too much on 
goods that should have gone for export. 
They were spending too much on bux- 
ury imports. Industry was spending too 
much on new plants and improvements. 
The government was spending too 
much on housing. The forces of infla- 
tion were in motion. 

In addition, Italy, and 
Japan—who had been Britain’s enemies 
in World War Il—were now capturing 
some of Britain's old export markets. 
For example, these three countries re 
cently landed orders for 400 railroad 
locomotives for India. Before World 
War II, all India’s locomotives were 
made by Britain 


Germany, 


Production Brings Controls 


A year ago last month, R. A. Butler, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (the 
counterpart of our Secretary of | the 
Treasury), took action. He raised the 
bank interest rate to discourage bor- 
rowing by industry. 

This did not work, so in February 
he gave the interest rate another boost, 
and required a 15 per cent down pay- 
ment on installment buying. There were 
still no results. 

Then in April the Churchill govern- 
ment did something that almost every 
economist would regard as a mistake 
in this situation. One of the classic de- 
vices for controlling inflation is to raise 
taxes in order to drain off the money 
that is chasing up the price of goods. 
But the Conservatives lowered taxes. 
They did this just before Churchill re- 
signed and Eden came in. It was gen- 
erally regarded as a political move to 
help Eden in the election the following 
month, 

That tax cut multiplied the trouble, 
and in July Mr. Butler had to come 
down hard. He increased ddwn-pay- 
ments to one-third. But there was stil] 
too much money around. And a wide 
gap was opening in the visible trade 
account. . 

Last October the government had to 
do the unusual thing of presenting a 


United Press photo 
Loaf was baked from new type of wheat 
(in cellophane) grown for first time in 
Britain this year. Wheat could save 
$10,000,000 a year in imports of Cana- 
dian wheat, has higher yield per acre 
than wheet usually imported for bread. 


supplementary budget (the budget is 
usually presented in April). In this fall 
budget, Mr. Butler increased the sales 
taxes on cars, radios, TVs, and elec- 
trical household appliances to 60 per 
cent of the wholesale price. Even pots 
and pans and furniture, which had 
been tax free, were put under a 30 per 
cent sales tax. In addition, the govern 
ment cut the subsidies on low-income 
housing. All this brought howls from 
the Laborites. 

But howls came from the Conserva- 
tives also when Mr. Butler raised taxes 
on business profits. 4 

Despite the howls, tough measures 
were in order. Last year, the cost of 
living jumped 8 per cent, and the cost 
of food 10 per cent. And the visible 
trade deficit last year was $2,301,000 
000—which was about $624,000,000 
more than it had been the previous 
year and just about a billion dollars 
more than it should have been 


Tougher Controls Asked 
It is this situation that has brought 
on the criticism of the Eden govern- 
ment. Those on the right wing of his 


party—the die-hard Conservatives—think 
that the measures have not been tough 
enough. 

They want the government to com- 
bat inflation by cutting all government 
subsidies for housing and for farmers. 
They want to soak up some of the ex- 
cess money by abolishing rent controls 
so that rents will rise. They alse want 
to abolish the few remaining food sub 
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sidies. (In order to keep prices on g 
few foods within reach of all citizens, 
the government pays a subsidy to the 
distributors.) Particularly they would 
cut down on government expenditures 
for roads, building, and even defense 

The right wing Conservatives believe 
that this would lead to some unem 
ployment, which they advocate because 
they believe that if unemployment were 
increased by 500,000 to 700,000, this 
would bring a halt to new wage de 
mands, They regard wage increases as 
the principal cause of the inflationary 
spiral. 

On the other hand, this sector of the 
Conservative party also proposes tax 
cuts, This, say some economists, would 
be the worst possible remedy, 

The Laborites, however, are criticiz 
ing the government for the cuts already 
made in housing subsidies. They want 
higher taxés—on industry but not in the 
lower income brackets. They will fight 
any cut in the various social services 


Crossfire of Criticism 


In short, what we now see in Britain 
is something akin to the situation in 
the U. S. Like President Eisenhower, 
Sir Anthony Eden has been trying to 
take the middle course. Just as Presi 
dent Eisenhower has accepted many 
of the social and economic measures 
passed by the Democrats, so Mr, Eden 
has accepted most of the social services 
brought by the Laborites during 1945 
51, 

But President Eisenhower finds him 
self sometimes under attack both by 
some left-wing Democrats and the 
right wing of his own party, In the 
same way, Eden is caught in a cross-fire 
between the Laborites and those Con 
servatives who are crying to “dismantle 
the apparatus of Socialist control.” 

The great difference is that President 
Eisenhower 
down most of the 
own party 
larity. In the same way, the right wing 
Conservatives did not dare to tackle 
Churchill, But they are making an effort 
to turn Eden in their direction 


has been able to damp 
criticism from his 
popu 


because of his vast 


The bad temper created by the in 
flation at 
outlet, It has resulted in criticism of the 
Prime Minister for the troubles his 
policy has been running into in the 
Middle East. This area, long a British 
sphere of influence, is now aflame with 
nationalism. It is about these troubles 
that Sir Anthony and his Foreign Min 
ister, Selwyn Lloyd, are coming to talk 
about with President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

(Senior Scholastic will have an arti 
cle on the difficulties in the Middle 
East—in which the United States is also 
involved—after the talks are completed.) 


home also has had another 





BUDGET BALANCE 


hs 


Fiscal Year 1957 Estimated 


The President's proposed budget—what it provides, what 
the figures add up to, and how they should be interpreted 


iy WORD “budget” comes from 
| the French term bougette, mean- 
ing “little bag.” We owe its use to the 
British. When the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Britain told the House 
of Commons his financial plans for the 
coming year, he was said to be “open- 
ing up the budget”~—that is, taking the 
necessary papers out of his bag or brief- 
case and revealing them to Parliament. 

Of course, today “budget” is a fa- 
miliary term to every prudent govern- 
ment and housewife. The United States 
Government, however, has been using 
budgets for only a_ relatively short 
time, For nearly a century and a half 
of our history we got along without a 
budget. Congress simply appropriated 
money for the various departments, 
without any clear idea of the total 
cost. With World War IL, however, 
came theeera of huge Federal spend- 
ing. 

So in 1921 the Bureau of the Budget 
was created. With its help the Presi- 
dent was required to give Congress 
each year a complete picture of his 
plans for revenue and spending. How 
this is done is a fascinating story of 
the way the Government works. To 
explain it, we shall have to work back- 
ward. 


How Budget Is Drawn Up 


A Federal budget covers a fiscal 
year, which runs from July 1 to June 
30. Before the budget can take effect, 
Congress must act on it. According to 
the Constitution, the Government can- 
not spend a cent without the 
of Congress, and it cannot rn 


cent in taxes unless Congress passes 
the necessary laws. Congress ordinarily 


convenes January 3, or about six 
months before the start of the next fis- 
cal year. In his State of the Union 
message, the President promptly puts 
before Congress his broad program. 
Then, in his budget message, the Pres. 
ident gives Congress an accounting of 
what the program will cost. 

A budget cannot be thrown together 
overnight. It demands many months of 
preparation. Six mouths before the bud- 
get message goes to Congress, the 
Budget Bureau begins collecting from 
the departments and agencies estimates 
of how much money they think they 
ought to have. Even before that, the 
President and his top advisers set a 
general “ceiling,” to let officials know 
which way the financial winds are blow- 
ing. What it all comes down to is that 
work on the budget starts in May—long 
before. the preceding budget has even 
been finally approved by Congress, let 
alone taken effect! 

President Eisenhower recently sent 
to Capitol Hill his budget for the year 
beginning July 1, which is called the 
fiscal year 1957. It is a massive doc- 
ument. There is a 79-page Presidential 
message explaining it. There are near- 
ly 1,200 pages of detailed tables and 
explanations. 

The budget is not the kind of book 
you curl up with for a few hours of 
relaxation. It is hard going. But as the 
President's message said: “A budget is 
not just a book of figures describing 
fiscal operations—it is a comprehensive 
plan of action for meeting our national 
objectives. As such, it affects every 
phase of the life and activity of the 
Nation.” Thus, if we look behind the 
figures, we can see the flight of a jet 
bomber, the awesome power of an H- 


Blueprint 


bomb, the majesty of a dam, the sweep 
of a superhighway. And, in these trou- 
bled times, we can hear the sigh of 
the taxpayer. 

Before we get into the budget itself, 
some technical terms should first be 
explained. They are: 


Balanced Budget 


This is a budget in which the Cov- 
ernment’s income is at least equal to 
its spending. When income is greater, 
the different is called the surplus. When 
spending is greater, the difference is 
the deficit. 


Expenditures 


These are the amounts of money that 
the Treasury actually pays out during 
the fiscal year. 


Appropriations 


These are the amounts of money 
made available by Congress. Sometimes 
all this money is spent within the fiscal 
year. But very often part of it is carried 
over to the succeeding year or years. 
Appropriations give the Government 
assurance that the money is available. 
Thus the Government is able to make 
contracts, although the purchase will 
not be completed and paid for until 
some time later. Appropriations and ac- 
tual expenditures often differ. 


Authorizations 


These are laws giving the Govern- 
ment permission to start new programs 
or renew old ones. Thus a new farm 
program requires authorization if the 
present farm law is to be changed. The 
money to carry out the program comes 
in a separate appropriation bill. The 
rules of Congress forbid combining an 
appropriation and an authorization in 
one bill. 


Highlights of New Budget 

What, then, is the budget for fiscal 
‘57? These are the highlights: 

The President estimates that expen- 
ditures will be $65,900,000,000. This 
is an average of close to $400 for every 
man, woman, and child in the nation. 
It is an increase of $1,600,000,000 
above this year's spending. 

This is the first boost in spending 


since the Eisenhower Administration 





for 1956-1957 


took office. It reflects partly the higher 
cost of defense and foreign aid. It re- 
fects partly the impact of the welfare- 
type programs—for farms, 
health, roads—which the President pro- 
posed in his State of the Union mes- 
sage (see January 19 issue). However, 
the spending figure is $8,400,000,000 
less than in fiseal '53, the last year in 
which the Truman Administration de- 
termined the budget 

For appropriations, the President re- 
quested $66,300,000,000. This is a hike 
of $4,300,000,000 above ‘56, and $9,- 
200,000,000 above '55. Behind this in- 
crease is the fact that when the 
hower Administration took office there 
was a backlog of nearly $80,000,000,- 
000 in unspent appropriations. To some 
extent it has been “living off” this back 
log—using it up instead of appropriating 
more money. Therefore appropriations 
for ‘55 and ‘56 were relatively low. By 
mid-1956 the backlog will be below 
$50,000,000 ,000. 

For receipts the President estimated 
$66,300,000,000. This is $1,800,000,- 
000 more than this year. The president 
explained that “our present unprec- 
edented prosperity” promises higher 
tax collections without changes in the 
tax laws, 

Thus the Government's income will 
be about $400,000,000 more than its 
outgo. Likewise, revised estimates for 
this ("56) fiscal year show $200,000,000 
more income than outgo. These would 
be the first surpluses since "51 under 
President Truman, when the figure was 
$3,500,000,000. They would mean bal- 
anced budgets for President Eisenhower 
for two years out of three 

For the taxpayer, however, the Pres 
ident held out no hope of relief. Instead 
of cutting taxes and risking more defi- 
cits, he said, Congress should see that 
the surpluses go toward reducing the 
$274,000,000,000 national debt. 


schools, 


Eisen- 


Major Budget Expenditures 


Now let us see how the President 
proposes to carry out the major ex- 
penditures, and what the feeling in 
Congress is likely to be. 


National Security 


This item accounts for nearly two- 
thirds of the budget. It covers the 


stock- 
mili- 


Armed 
piling of strategic materials, and 
tary aid allies. The President 
proposed expenditures of $40,370,000,- 
000—up $903,000,000 
In appropriations, ‘he 
743,000,000—an 
$4,000,000 ,000 

In the Armed Forces, the Air 
will spend by far the 
$16,535,000,000, It 


lion’s share 


Forces, atomic energy, 


to our 


from this year. 
requested $39,- 
increase of nearly 
Force 
largest share 
will also get the 
of money for procurement 
(purchase of equipment )—$5,315,000, 
000, or more than half of the total 
be for aircraft. Outstanding among 
these will be the B-52 jet bomber and 
the F-101 and F-104 supersonic inter- 
ceptors, as well as the Navy's 
F-8U fighter. 

A significant change is the rapid 
growth of spending for guided missiles 
To procure these, $1,276,000,000 will 
be spent—more than double the amount 
in fiscal ‘55. Appropriations for guided 
missiles will be close to triple the °55 
spending. For atomic energy, spending 
will be at a.new high of just over $2,- 
000,000,000; for stockpiling, $304,000,- 
000. 

The President spelled out a major 
change in the outlook on foreign mili- 
tary aid. It reflects the new world cli- 


will 


super- 
sonic 


eg 


Where it comes from... 
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Russia cast aside the “spirit 
of Geneva” and took an openly tough 
attitude toward the West. The Admin 
istration feels that, instead of tapering 
off, foreign aid must continue at about 
present levels for years. Spending for 
military aid will be $2,500,000,000 in 
‘57, slightly more than this year. About 
one-half of this will go to four coun 
tries: South Korea, Pakistan 
and Turkey. 

But the backlog of military aid ap 
propriations is low. Therefore Mi 
Eisenhower asked for a sharp increase in 
appropriations, to $3,000,000,000, This 
has caused dismay in Congress, which 
was counting on smaller outlays. But 
military foreign aid has strong support 
and the Administration expect 
difficulty in this 


mate since 


For mosa 


is not 


ing to meet getting 


amount 


International Affairs 


This item covers, among other things, 
foreigi economic aid, the foreign in 
formation program, and the State De 
partment s regular expenses. The Pres 
ident estimated total spending in ‘57 
at $2,108,000,000 up $55,000,000, The 
new Russian attitude, 
lenge in Asia and the Middle East, ac 
count for most of the difference 


and Russia's chal 


Thus the President figures on a sharp 
increase of one-sixth—to $104,000,000 
in spending for the U.S. Information 
Agency, which brings the truth about 
America’s peaceful objectives to the 
people of the world. More controver 
sial is his plan for foreign economic 
aid. He proposes not only to spend 
$1,796,000,000—or $71,000,600 more 
than this year—but also to appropriate 
$1,860,000,000 

Furthermore, the 


President wants 
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Congress to commit itself to 
aid projects—such as aid to Egypt in 
its ten-year effort to build a high dam 
at Aswan on the Nile. This could be 
only a moral commitment, not a legal 
one, since Congress can change its own 
laws at any time. But Congress is likely 
to do battle against this proposal. A 
powerful voice against it is that of 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia, 
a leading Democratic influence in for- 
eign policy. The Administration may 
have to yield. 


Veterans’ Services 


This item covers pensions, medical 
care, tuition allowances, etc. for those 
of our 22,000,000 veterans who get 
aid. With their dependents and heirs 
they account for nearly half the pop- 
ulation, Over the years, as the veteran 
population ages, the cost goes up. 
Spending in ‘57 will be $4,879,000,000, 
or $86,000,000 more than this year 


Labet and Welfare 

This item covers unemployment in- 
surance, aid to the needy, health, and 
education, It includes some of the hu- 


man welfare elements in the President's 
new program. He figures total spend- 
ing in ‘57 at $2,995,000,000, an increase 
of $228,000,000. Moreover, he requests 
appropriations of $3,387,000,000. 
The President wants to spend about 
one-fourth more for the National In- 
stitutes of Health and for hospital con- 
struction—$120,000,000 and $83,000,- 
000, respectively. He earmarked $150,- 
000,000 for spending in the first year 
of the proposed five-year, $1,250,000,- 
000 program of Federal aid for school 
construction. These programs are pop- 
ular, and in an election year they are 
expected to get strong support. 


Agriculture and Resources 


This item covers farm price sup- 
ports, cost of storing surpluses, financ- 
ing rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones, conservation programs, financ- 
ing farm ownership and the like. Al- 
though the President proposes some big 
changes, spending in "57 is set at $3,- 
364,000,000, or $12,000,000 iess than 
this year. 

The chief reason for the decrease is 
the Administration's intention of using 
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SURPLUS 


its money in a new way to deal with 
the problem of farm surpluses. 

The Government has close to $8,- 
000,000,000 invested in surpluses. This 
results from the price-support program, 
under which the Government guaran- 
tees to buy surplus crops. Nevertheless, 
farm income is down, and farm-state 
Republicans and Democrats demand 
that something be done. 

The Government, therefore, has come 
up with the “soil bank” plan. Farmers 
would be paid—either in cash or in 
surplus crops—for taking part of their 
land out of production and building up 
its fertility. The President figures the 
cost at $400,000,000 next year, and 
expects to save the same amount on 
price supports. Chances are good that 
Congress will approve. 


Natural Resources 


Covered by this item are flood con- 
trol, irrigation, power projects, forestry, 
fisheries and wild life, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the like. The 
President figures total expenditures at 
$1,031,000,000 a drop of $14,000,000 
from last year. 


Commerce and Housing 


This item covers highways, aviation, 
the post office, housing, business reg- 
ulation, and others. Total spending is 
estimated at $6,299,000,000 or $40,- 
000,000 more than this year. Notable 
among new entries are the proposed 
Federal-state highway program, in- 
creased mail rates to eliminate the 
postal deficit, and a new program of 
“disaster insurance,” prompted by the 
havoe of floods on the East and West 
Coasts during 1955. 


General Government 


This deals with the unavoidable cost 
of carrying the national debt and pay- 
ing interest on it. This cost will be 
$7,066,000,000 in ’57. It also deals 
with routine operations of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the expenses of Con- 
gress and the White House, which will 
total $1,757,000,000, 

So much for the figures. The broad 
philosophy of the budget was put this 
way in the President’s message: 

‘“The success of our country depends 
not upon centralized Government con- 
trol, but upon the efforts of all our 
people. . . . Some parts of our society, 
however, have not shared fully in the 
present prosperity of America. .. . The 
rest of the free world has come to ex- 
pect our leadership. . . . We should be 
very thankful for the resources of this 
country. .. . We should also be very 
humble. .. . There is much yet to do. 
With God's help, we will all go for- 


ward,” 





Portrait of James Madison by Gilbert Stuart 


N THE galaxy of great men who 

founded and developed our nation 
we are likely to think first of Washing 
ton, the “Father of His Country,” of 
Thomas Jefferson, or of Franklin, whom 
we delighted to honor on his 250th 
anniversary last month 

But the least 
appreciated of the men who made 
America is the fourth President of the 
United States, James Madison. We have 
a vague memory of a little man with a 
tart tongue, who seemed overshadowed 
by his charming and clever wife, Dolly 
But this would be a misleading 
picture of a statesman who contributed 
probably more than any other to set 
ting the direction of our democratic 
republic. 


known and most us 


very 


Papers to Be Published 


Why is Madison in the limelight to 
day? Because the University of Virginia 
in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago, has undertaken to collect 
catalogue, and publish all the known 
Madison papers. The president of the 
university, himself a former governor 
and the present governor of Virginia 
have asked the State Legislature to 
appropriate funds for the project 
Madison will thus take his place with 
other great statesmen whose papers are 
being published 

Madison, like so many others of the 
founding fathers, was the son of a Vir 
ginia landowner. As a boy he studied 
the classics under tutors, then entered 
the College of New Jersey (now Prince 
ton), where he received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1771. The students were al- 


ready seething with the spirit of resist- 
ance to British tyranny. Young Madison 
organized the fir 


college debating 


club, the American Whie So« 


Master Builder 
of the Constitution 


When the Revolution broke out, 
Madison was in the thick of the strug 
gle. Too small and delicate in health to 
enlist in the Continental Army, he. was 
elected chairman of the Committee of 
Safety for Orange County, Virginia, in 
1775. He worked tirelessly at recruiting 
and arousing his fellow citizens 

In 1780, Madison 
Continental Congress. He was deeply 


was sent to the 


concerned by the weakness of the na- 
tional government during the critical 
period of the Articles of Confederacy, 
and by the squabbling of the young 
states over their commercial rights. He 
was appointed to represent Virginia at 
the Annapolis Convention of 1786 
which called for a Constitutional Con- 
vention the following year to revise the 
articles 

Among the 55 men who assembled 
at Philadelphia in 1787, Madison was 
the ablest and most dominating. He 
kept the detailed 
Convention's activities 


most notes of the 
and his Journal 
of the Federal Convention, not pub- 
lished till 1840, is by far the 
complete record we have 
Madison argued for 


most 
Vigorously 
a strong national 
government, favored popular election 
of Congress and the executive on the 
basis of population. His influence was 
greater than that of any other man on 
the final form of the document 


Helped Turn the Tide 


When the Constitution 
ratification by the 


was up for 
Madi 
son was in the forefront. Together with 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay he is 
believed to have written 29 of the 85 


states, again 


essays in the famous Federalist papers 
Their publication in 1787-88 probably 
turned the tide in favor of adoption of 
the Constitution 

As a member of the first Congress 
his lifelong friendship with Thomas 
Jefferson gradually pulled him to the 
side of the newly formed Democratic- 
Republican party, against the Federalist 
policies of Hamilton ood Adams. When 
Jefferson was elected President in 1800, 


Madison was his logical choice for Sec 
retary of State, and become his political 
heir 

The young nation was embroiled in 
many foreign quarrels. Great Britain 
and Napoleon’s France were locked in 
a death-grapple for control of Europe 
and world trade, Their high-handed 
tactics against the ships of neutral na 
tions, particularly the illegal “impress 
ment” or American 
for the British navy, brought Jefferson 
to declare an embargo against all for 
eign And when Madison suc 
ceeded him in the. Presidency in 1809, 
the grievances against Britain continued 
to mount, until Madison felt compelled 
to call for a declaration of war 

The war was unpopular in the New 
England states and was quickly dubbed 
“Mi The military 
forces of the nation were badly unpre 
pared, American fortunes reached their 
lowest when the British fleet 
sacked Washington, and burned the 
unfinished Capitol and White House 
Madison and the irrepressible Dolls 
escaped just ahead of the Redcoats 


seizure of seamen 


trade, 


Madison’s war.” 


point 


Elder Statesman 


After his retirement in 1817 
son lived peacefully at his 
Montpelier his death in 
1836. Respected as an elder statesman 


Madi 
Virginia 
estate until 
sought on 
affairs. Madison 
never inspired love among his fellow 
Five-teet-four and sickly 
the famed Wash 


ington Irving in these words 


his advice was constantly 


national and = state 
countrymen 


he was described by 


“Mrs. Madison is a fine, portly, buxom 
dann who has a smile and a pleasant 
but as for Jem 
my Madison—ah! poor Jemmy! He is 
but a withered little apple-John.” 

But those who knew him better real 
ized the warmth and loyalty of his 
friendship, and the power and reach of 
his fine mind. For Madison had an in 
exhaustible faith in the future of the 
great Union he did so much to start 

Kennetra M. Gourp 


word for everybody 
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Far East Trouble Brews 


The Chinese Reds have renewed 
heavy bombardment of Nationalist 
Chinese positions. And the Geneve 
talks between the Chinese Commu- 
nists and the U.S. threaten to reach 
a stalemate. 


Just a year ago, war in the Far East 
seemed imminent. The Chinese Reds 
appeared ready to launch an attack 
against Taiwan (formerly called 
Formosa; see note at end of news 
story). Taiwan is the island to which 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
Chinese government fled in 1949 
after defeat on the mainland. 

Then Congress passed the plan 
sponsored by Eisenhower, authoriz- 
ing the President to use U.S. Armed 
Forces “as he deems necessary” for 
protecting the area. In the face of 
tough talk, the Reds backed down. 

Last April, at the Bandung Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian nations, the 
Chinese Communists suddenly an- 
nouneed their willingness to nego- 
tiate their differences with the U.S. 
to relax Far Eastern tensions. 

As a result, talks between the U.S. 
and the Chinese Communists began 
last August in Geneva, Switzerland. 
U. Alexis Johnson, U.S. Ambassador 
to Czechoslovakia, spoke for the 
United States. Wang Ping-nan, Chi- 
nese Communist Ambassador to Po- 
land, represented the Chinese Reds. 


STALL TO A STALEMATE 


At first the talks moved smoothly. 
The Chinese Reds agreed to release 
Americans that they were illegally 
holding prisoner. (So far only six of 
the nineteen Americans covered by 
the agreement have been released. ) 
But when the talks moved on to 
“other practical matters at issue” (ie., 
the Red threat to Taiwan and the 
U.S, attempt to get the Reds to re- 
nounce the use of force in the area), 
progress stalled. More than 30 once- 
a-week meetings failed to produce 
any results. 

Then, on January 18, the Reds re- 
leased a 2,500-word statement blast- 
ing the U.S. The statement revealed 
just how great the differences were 
between the two countries. 


The Reds said they were willing, 
in general, to settle “international” 
disputes with the U.S. “without re- 
sorting to the use of force.” They in- 
sisted, however, that Taiwan did 
not come under that classification. 
Taiwan, they said, was “China's ter- 
ritory” and hence an internal prob- 
lem rather than an international one. 
They charged that the United States 
was illegally “occupying” Taiwan 
by strengthening Chiang’s defenses. 
The Reds claimed a “sovereign 
right” to “liberate” the area, despite 
the fact that it has never belonged 
to Red China. 


PUNCTUATED WITH SHELLS 


As if to emphasize their words, 
the Reds the next day fired nearly 
3,000 artillery shells on Nationalist- 
held Quemoy Island. (Quemoy is 
only a few miles from the mainland.) 

Two days later, the U.S. released 
a 3,000-word statement correcting 
the “misleading” Communist state- 
ments and presenting the U.S. side 
of the case. The U.S. statement de- 
tailed the proposals and counter- 
proposals that had been made by 
each side. It accused the Commu- 
nists of bad faith and summed up: 
“The Communists so far seem will- 
ing to renounce force only if they 
are first conceded the goals for 
which they would use force.” The 
U.S, has consistently held the posi- 
tion that the use of force be re- 
nounced before differences between 
the two countries are settled. 

The Reds apparently aimed at 
forcing the U.S. to abandon the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, withdraw all its 
arms from the area, and nullify a 
defense treaty with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Our State Depart- 
ment officials insisted that we could 
never do this. Such appeasement, 
they feared, would make the Chinese 


Communists more aggressive. 


Note: The U.S. State Department is 
now using the Chinese name 
“Taiwan” (meaning Great Bay) for the 
island 100 miles off the coast of China 
that was formerly called “Formosa” 








In the 


(Portuguese for beautiful). 
same way, the offshore islands called 
the “Pescadores” (Portuguese for Fish- 
ermen’s Isles) now become “Penghus” 
(Chinese for Surf-Roaring Lake). 


U.N. Censures Israel 


The United Nations Security 
Council has again condemned Israel 
for a “flagrant violation” of the 
Israeli-Arab armistice. 


The vote was unanimous. It was 
the third time in two years that Israel 
had been censured by the Security 
Council. No Arab nation has been 
censured during that time. 

The new resolution censuring Is- 
rael was phrased in stronger terms 
than any of the previous ones. In ad- 
dition, the resolution warned that 
“further measures” would be taken 
in case of another Israeli violation. 
These “further measures” might in- 
clude payment of indemnities by Is- 
rael to the Arab nations, economic 
boycotts against Israel, or even ex- 
pulsién from the United Nations. 

The Security Council acted to 
punish Israel for a raid last De- 
cember 11 against a Syrian outpost. 
Fifty-six Syrians and six Israeli sol- 
diers were killed in the raid. Israel 
claimed the attack was in retaliation 
for shots which Syrian sentries had 
earlier fired on Israeli fishing boats 
on the Sea of Galilee (Lake Tibe- 
rias). The sea is entirely within Is- 
rael’s borders, but in the northeast 
Israeli territory extends 32.8 feet be- 
yond the lake shore. 


REPRISAL TOO SEVERE 


The Security Council, however 
was u..moved by Israel's explanation, 
although it recognized that Israel 
had been provoked. The Council de- 
cided that the major Israeli punish- 
ment did not fit the minor Syrian 
crime. The censure resolution how- 
ever, cautioned against Syrian “in- 
terference” with Israeli fishing. 

What's Behind It: It was impossi- 
ble to tell what effect the censure 
resolution would have upon Israel's 
conduct. It has long been Israeli pol- 
icy to meet Arab attacks with much 
stronger counter-attacks to discour- 
age the Arabs from attacking. 


Israel could draw some consolation 


from the fact that the Security Coun- 
cil had not acted upon an even more 
severe censure resolution sponsored 
by Soviet Russia. 

The strong Communist proposal 
had been supported BY the Arab na- 
tions. The Communists have been 
trying to win favor with the Arabs in 
the explosive Middle East ever since 
they began supplying arms to Egypt 
some months ago. 


Riots in India 

In Bombay, India’s largest city 
(population about 3,000,000), work- 
ers recently took to the streets— 
killing, burning, and looting in dem- 
onstrations against Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


In the city’s slum areas, mobs 
stoned police, derailed trains, and 
overturned garbage trucks. In the 
mill districts a huge cotton ware- 
house was put to the torch. Pictures 
of Nehru were torn down, or decked 
with worn shoes—a supreme gesture 
of Indian insult. Police estimated the 
number killed at 50, but other au- 
thorities placed the death toll at 
more than 500. 


DIVIDED BY LANGUAGE 


The rioting workers earn only 40 
to 50 cents a day, but the troubles 
were not caused solely by economic 
problems. (See major article in Jan- 
uary 19 issue.) 


The unrest stemmed, rather, from 
an attempt on the part of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru to redraw the map of 
India in keeping with the country’s 
fourteen major language groups. 

India is a country of many na- 
tionalities and many languages. In 
times past, before the British came, 
many of these national groups had 
their own states—or even empires. 
They were intensely jealous of their 
neighbors. British rule brought only 
the outward appearance of unity. 

In 1947, when Britain gave India 
its independence, the petty rivalries 
survived. Differences of ambitions, 
needs, and customs created difficul- 
ties in ruling a united and independ- 
ent India. Nehru insisted that the 
state borders inherited from British 
rule had been based on demands of 
military strategy and security rather 
than upon economic needs. Many 
language groups were divided among 
different states. 

To simplify the problem, Nehru 
announced last October a plan to 
change the map of India so that each 
language group, as nearly as pos- 
sible, would have its own local state. 
Then local laws could be drawn up 
in accordance with local customs and 
conditions. This would simplify the 
country’s administration and cut 
down costs. Nehru thought it would 
also have a stabilizing influence upon 
Indian life. As things turned out he 
may have been wrong. 


PUTTING THE SHE IN SKIING—Some people pronounce ‘ski’ as though it 
were spelled “she.” But these girls of U.S. Olympic team at Cortina d’Am- 
pezzo, Italy, prove to trainer Fred Pfeifer (center) that the ‘she’ is more than 
phonetics. They are (I. to r.) Gladys Werner, Steamboat Springs, Colo.; Doro- 
thy Surgenor, Seattle, Wash.; Penny Pitou, Laconia, N.H.; Katy Rodolph, 
Reno, Nev.; Andrea Mead Lawrence, Parshall, Colo.; Betsy Snite, Norwich, Vt. 
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The area around Bombay was to 
be divided into two language states— 
one called Maharashtra for Mahratti- 
speaking peoples; the other called 
Gujerat for Gujerati-speaking peo- 
ples. The city of Bombay itself was a 
mixture of the two peoples. There- 
fore, it would become a separate 
Federal district administered by the 
Indian national government. 

This solution pleased neither side 
and led to the rioting and pillaging. 


REDS TRYING FOR TOE HOLD 


The Maharashtrians, who provoked 
the violence, had been the proud 
possessors of an extensive empire in 
the seventeenth century. They were 
of the warrior-caste. But as their em 
pire declined, so did their fortunes 
The once-haughty Maharashtrians 
became the “worker” class in the 
Bombay area, As the position of the 
Maharashtrians slipped, that of the 
Gujeratis prospered. The Gujeratis 
were of the shopkeeper caste. They 
soon became wealthy and controlled 
commerce and industry of Bombay. 

The Maharashtrians demanded 

Bombay for the capital of the new 
state of Maharashtra. They feared 
that otherwise their peoples in Bom- 
bay would be dominated by the 
Gujerati. So they rioted in protest 
The violence spread—though in 
lesser degree—to other areas where 
other language groups felt the new 
plan discriminated against them. 

Many of Nehru’s close advisers 
believed that the Communists were 
inciting and directing the rioting 
These advisers charged the Reds 
were trying to stir unrest in the vast 
sub-continent of India in the hope of 
ultimately getting a foothold for a 
pro-Communist government. 


Virginia vs. Integration 


Virginia voters have approved 
the first step in a plan that would 


provide state funds for 


private 
schools in that state. 


The Virginia plan would offset the 
effect of the 1954 U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling that racial segregation 
in public schools is unconstitutional 

The Virginia plan would work as 
follows: The Supreme Court ruling 
applies only to the public schools. 
Therefore, state funds would be 
used to pay the tuition of certain 
pupils in segregated, non-sectarian 
private schoois. The funds would be 
available to (1) parents living in 











communities which close their pub- 
lic schools rather than permit any 
desegregation, and (2) parents who 
favor segregation but live in com- 
munities which adopt desegregation. 


Actually, Virginia voters reg- 
istered approval of this plan in- 
directly. Their vote was fof a 


convention to amend Virginia's con- 
stitution to permit such a plan. Two 
days after the voting was held, the 
Virginia Senate set March 5 as the 
convention date. 


TWO TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Section 141 of the Virginia con- 
stitution now states that no public 
funds “shall be made [available] to 
any school . . . not owned or exclu- 
sively controlled by the state.” 

The proposed amendment would 
result in two types of schools in 
Virginia: (1) non-segregated (or “in- 
tegrated”) public schools in commu- 
nities which favor a policy of 
desegregation, and (2) segregated 
private schools, not affected by the 
Supreme Court decision. ~ 

Most Virginians agree that existing 
private school facilities are inca- 
pable of handling any large shift of 
pupils from public schools. As a re- 
sult, some communities are planning 
makeshift classrooms in American 
Legion halls, homes, and even barns 
until new private schools can be 
built. Some communities are seeking 
a legal way to transfer public school 
buildings to private owners. 

Opposition to the amendment is 
strongest among Virginia clergymen 
and school teachers. They argue that 
the plan may destroy the state's pub- 
lic school system without providing 
for an adequate private substitute. 
They also argue that the plan is an 
attempt to evade the Supreme Court 
decision and therefore would be de- 
clared illegal by Federal courts. 


Steel and Autos Expand 


Pians for expansion costing bil- 
lions of dollars are getting under 
way in two of the nation’s major 
industries—steel and automobiles. 


Harlow H. Curtice, president of 
General Motors Corporation, said 
his company intends to spend a rec- 
ord-breaking $1,000,000,000 this year 
on expansion and improvements. 
This is 65 per cent more than GM 
spent in 1955 for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president of the tron and Steel In- 











United Prev 
“ALL EARS!’’—High school freshman 
Douglas Weekley of Boonville, Mo., 
shows off ears of corn he grew on field 
which yielded 170.4 bushels per acré. 
Crop was entered in Missouri contest. 


stitute and former president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, said 
that steel companies plan to spend 
$3,000,000,000 in the next three years 
for expansion. 

This, too, is a record-breaking fig- 
ure for the industry. It will increase 
productive capacity of the nation’s 
steel plants about 11.7 per cent 
(15,000,000 tons) above 1955 (present 
capacity—128,000,000 tons a year). 

Both Mr. Curtice and Mr. Fairless 
described the stepped-up expansion 
plans as a “vote of confidence” in the 
outlook for continued national pros- 
perity in 1956. 


IN BRIEF 


Ike Asks for More Schools. President 
Eisenhower has proposed to Congress 
an emergency Federal aid program for 
public school construction. The pro- 
gram would cost about $2,000,000,000 
over the next five years. 

In a special message, the President 
asked that $250,000,000 be granted 
annually on the condition that the 
states match Federal funds on a sliding 
scale. Thus wealthier states would put 
up more money than the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and poorer would put up less. 
Another $750,000,000 in Federal credit 
would be given to buy local school con- 
struction bonds wherever they cannot 
be sold privately at reasonable rates. 


Death for Dope Sellers? A Senate 
subcommittee has urged Congress to 
pass a law authorizing the death pen- 
alty for narcotics peddlers. The com- 





mittee, headed by Senator Price Daniel 
(Dem., Texas), said it is “shocked” by 
the rise in dope addiction in the U.S. 
since World War Il. The number of 
addicts is now reported as three times 
the number thegg were in 1945. About 
13 per cent of today’s known addicts, 
the committee says, were found to be 
under 21 years of age. 

Senator Daniel, speaking for the 
committee, said dope peddlers are 
“selling murder. Their offense is human 
destruction as surely as that of a 
murderer. In truth and in fact, it is mur- 
der on the installment plan, leading not 
only to the final loss of one life but to 
others who acquire this contagious in- 
fection through association with the 
original victim.” 

Senator Danie’ also said his commit- 
tee had found a link between the use 
of dope and the rising crime rate. 


A “European” Postage Stamp. Six na- 
tions of Western Europe have decided 
to issue a common postage stamp in 
September. It is intended to dramatize 
their growing economic and political 
unity. The six nations are: France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Luxembourg, West Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands. These 
same six are members of the European 
coal and steel community. 


Dr. Jonas E. Salk, developer of polio 
vaccine, has been awarded a gold Con- 
gressional medal in recognition of his 
“great achievement” in the polio fight. 
>The farmer puts in the longest work 
week in America, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, which reports aver- 
age farm hours in 1955 at 50 a week 
compared with 41 in non-agricultural 
industries. 

>The Census Bureau also reveals that 
U.S. population rose 13,582,000 from 
1950 to mid-1955, with California reg- 
istering the largest numerical gain 
(about 2,446,000) and Nevada the 
largest percentage gain (about 40.6 
per cent). 


ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. Identify: (a) Chiang Kai-shek; 
(b) Benjamin Fairless; (c) Jawaharlal 
Nehru; (d) Harlow Curtice. 

2. Virginia's plan to amend its con 
stitution calls for (1) abolishing all pub- 
lic schools; (2) banning segregation in 
both public and private schools; (3) 
granting tuition from tax funds to par- 
ents who want to send their children to 
a segregated private school instead of 
an integrated public school. (Under- 
line one.) 

3. Locate (a) Taiwan; (b) Penghu 
Islands; (c) Lake Tiberias; (d) Syria. 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. FEDERAL BUDGET 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
The Government fiscal year be- 
gins 
1. January 1 
2. April 15 
3. July 1 
4. September 15 
The President's budget for 1957 
calls for expenditures of about 
1. $6,000,000 
2. $66,000,000 
3. $66,000,000,000 
4. $666,000,000,000 
. All of the following are major 

sources of revenue for the Fed- 

eral Government, except 

1. real estate taxes 

2. individual income taxes 

3. corporation income taxes 

4. excise taxes 
. When income is greater than 

expenditures, the difference is 

called 

1. balance 

2. surplus 

3. deficit 

4. inflation 
. Laws giving the Government 

permission to start new pro- 

grams or renew old ones are 
called 

1. enactments 

2. resolutions 

3. appropriations 

4. authorizations 

The Executive department 

which controls the income of 

the Government is the 

1, State Department 

2. Interior Department 

3. Treasury Department 

4. Budget Bureau 
. The item which accounts for 

nearly two-thirds of the Federal 

budget is 

1. national security 

2. agriculture and resources 

8. foreign aid 

4. labor and welfare 
. All of the following countries 

receive military aid from the 

United States, except 

1. South Korea 

2. Pakistan 

8. Turkey 

4. Czechoslovakia 


— © 


Veterans services provided for 
in the budget include all of the 
following, except 

1. pensions 

2. medical care 

3. tuition allowances 

4. unemployment insurance 
The President has been helped 
in the preparation of budgets 
by the Bureau of the Budget 


i. BRITAIN 


_.. The leader of the British Con- 
servative party until his retire- 
ment last year is 
1. Neville Chamberlain 
2. Lloyd George 
3. Winston Churchill 
4. Clement Attlee 

. The majority party in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons today is 
the 
1. Conservative party 
2. Labor party 
3, Liberal party 
4. Democratic party 

. All of the following are char- 
acteristic of the British economy 
today, except 
1. sizeable deposits of metals 
2. need to import most food 
3. need to import most raw 

materials 
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4. large deposits of coal that 

are expensive to mine 

All of the following are “in 

visible” exports, except 

1. shipping services 

2. sale of insurance 

3. dividends from overseas in 
vestments 

4. sale of manufactured goods 

. A term used to describe cor 

sumer purchases on credit is 

|. visible exports 

2. protective tarifl 

3. diversion 

4, installment buying 

All of the following are ways of 

halting inflation, except 

1. higher income taxes 

2. increased interest rates 

3. increased down-payments for 
purchases 

4. reducing production of con 
sumer goods 


iil. READING A GRAPH 


In the accompanying graph, “New 
Orders” refer to orders for machine 
tools which machine tool companies 
received during each of the months 
(in 1955) indicated. “Shipments” 
refer to machine tools delivered to 
customers. 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa 
tion tm-the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


1. New orders for machine tools in 
November were thore than 300% 
greater than they were during 
the base period 1947-49. 

. Shipments kept pace with new 
orders for machine tools all 
through the year. 

. The increase of new orders for 
machine tools indicates the con 
fidence that businessmen have 


in consumer demand. 

In July shipments of machine 
tools were about 50% greater 
than during the base period. 

5. The lag between shipments and 
new orders was greatest in Sep 
tember for the period covered 
by the graph. 





WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Ceylon (sé.lén’ ) 
exchequer (&ks.chék’ér) 
Guatemala ( gwii'té.mii'la) 
Indonesia (in.d6.né’zhi.4) 
Israel (%7'ri.#1) 

Lebanon (léb’d.niin) 
Madrasah (ma.dris’4) 
Malaya (ma.la’4) 

Nigeria (ni.jér’l.a) 
Pakistan ( pik’i.stin’ ) 
Seoul (s4.60! ) 

Thailand (tiland) 

















A Senior Scholastic Original: No man’s invincible . . . 


the time to quit was now, while he was still ahead 


ARRY GORMAN stared along the 

track, shaking his head. His» face 
vas taut as he drew a towel around his 
neck, Hilverston was counting on him 
today, as it had counted on him for the 
quarter-mile throughout the season. A 
champion was always expected to win, 
and Larry Gorman was a champion 

But Larry was seared. It's easy to 
run a race when you're not the favor- 
ite, You have everything to gain, noth 
ing to lose, But when you're expected 
to win every race, as he was, it's a dif- 
ferent story, You get scared, real scared. 
And you start searching for an excuse, 
any alibi, to explain a possible defeat. 

How many times had he said to him- 
self while waiting for the starting 
gun: Quit now, Larry. Quit now while 
you're still ahead. You might lose this 
one. Get out before it’s too late. Then 
the gun had always sounded and Larry 
had found himself with the rest of the 
pack, steaming down the first two- 
iwenty 

He might have stopped running long 
wo if he had not been winning every 

we, For the truth was he wanted to 
rotect his unblemished record, 

But it wasn't easy to quit. Today, 
is always, Hilverston was counting on 
him, and excuses for not running were 
tough to find 

The crowds began to gather as Larry 
slowly walked to the end of the track. 
Haw can they expect a guy to keep 
winning forever? he thought. A fellow’s 
only human-—anything could happen. 
His mind began to wander again as 
he nervously scanned his opponents. 

There was Gus Meyerson of Blakely 

long-legged Gus—a real threat and a 
fine runner; a good guy, too. He had 





beaten Gus in the past, but never by 
more than a stride... . 

Larry started jogging, a cold sweat 
on his forehead. He'd never been this 
frightened before. Can't they realize 
that no man’s invincible, he thought, 
that someone's bound to beat him soon- 
er or later? Maybe this would be the 
day. His mind started seeking reasons, 
excuses for losing. 

A voice yelled from the stands, “Run 
‘em off their feet, Larry boy. They 
can't catch you!” He had a sudden 
desire to break through the ropes and 
grab the stranger. 

Couldn't anyone realize that a guy 
doesn't always have control over his 
legs, that sometimes he just can't do 
what he'd really like to do? No, they 
could never understand what it’s like 
to get out there on the starting line. 
The last thing in the world you want 
to do is run. You become scared, scared 
deep down inside. Even a champion 
becomes scared. You want to turn 
around and run as fast as you can, 
away from the entire mess. 

But you couldn't. There was always 
that something that made you race. 
Larry stripped off his sweatsuit. Coach 
Hardy came over, tapped him on the 


. shoulder. “Okay, boy. Do your stuff!” 


As he adjusted himself in his start- 
ing blocks, Larry felt a tingling sen- 
sation throughout his body. He'd been 
nervous before a race, but never like 
this. There was actually a pain pound- 
ing in his side. He winced once or 
twice, his eyes half closed. “Some- 
thing's wrong,” he mumbled. “Some- 
thing's wrong.” 


By JAMES L. SCHISGALL 


Coach Hardy, seeing his eyes, ran 
toward the starting line. The gun sound 
ed then, and Larry was off. The coach 
was too late. Larry fought for the in- 
ner lane, the lead. Suddenly his legs 
loosened, his arms swung freely. He 
leaned into a biting wind as he round- 
ed the first turn. 

Gus Meyerson was right on his heels. 
The two of them opened a four-yard 
lead as they passed the second turn 
and Larry grabbed his side. The shoot- 
ing pain had returned, He gritted his 
teeth. With every muscle in his body 
strained, he bent low-in an attempt to 
ease the ache. 

There were barely twenty yards to 
go when Meyerson surged into the 
lead, Larry’s mouth was wide open, 
his face contorted. The pain was agon 
izing now as he lunged for the finish 
line 

Coach Hardy hurried to help him 
off the track, “What's the matter, Lar- 
ry?” he pleaded. “What is it?” 

Larry hardly heard him. He'd lost 
For the first time he'd lost. But he had 
a reason. He had an excuse. He had 
always hoped, in desperation, that if 
ever beaten he could point to some ob- 
vious cause, Well, here it was. 

Coach Hardy squeezed his 
“Larry, what happened to you?” 

Larry just hobbled along the field, 
his breath coming in gasps. He saw 
Gus Meyerson ahead of him, triumph 
in his eyes. Everyone was shaking his 
hands, pounding him on the back 

And suddenly Larry remembered the 
time he’d won the championship. How 
the crowds had swarmed to congrat- 
ulate him. How wonderful he had felt. 
He had a great temptation to grab his 
side and ease the persisting pain. He 
wanted to tell Coach Hardy why he'd 
lost. But could you rob a guy like 
Meyerson of his big moment? 

He turned to the coach, his head 
lowered. “Nothing's wrong, Coach- 
nothing. A guy can't win all the time!” 
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How would you answer these questions ? 


Which is man’s best friend? (check one) 





Rifle () 


What will you use twice as much of 10 years from 


“> 


Was electricity your answer straight down the line? 


The electricity supplied by America’s more than 
100 independent electric light and power companies 
is the friendly servant that lights your home, washes 
your clothes, operates your TV, radio and record 
player. It’s always there whenever you want it. 


It’s cheap, too—a far greater bargain than it was 
before you started going to school. If your family’s 


Convertible (] 


Clothing (J 


bill is larger, that’s because electricity is doing so 
many more jobs for you. And it will keep on doing 
even more of them, too. By 1965, the electric com- 
panies will be bringing Americans double the amount 
of electricity they are using now. 

These are all reasons why you will continue to 
benefit most when you are served by America’s 
Independent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*Namees on request from thie magasine 


Electricity LJ 


now ¢ (check one) 


Electricity L] 
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New York Herald Tribune photo by Ira Rosenberg 


Forum delegates meet opera star Rise Stevens (right, second row). Jawahir is at center, left of boy with blazer. 


U.S. High Schools Hosts to World Teens 


Delegates to High School Forum come from 33 countries 


Squore-dancing at Sarah Low- 
rence College—Scholastic pub- 
lisher Maurice R. Robinson with 
Then thi Heal Phuong (left) 
of Viet Nam and Inga Stous- 
trup, delegate from Denmark. 


(Teop)—At New Year's Eve party Scandi- 
nevien delegates sang Swedish folk 
songs to guitar accompaniment of dele- 
gate from Iceland. (Left)—Yoriko Konishi 
of Japan did traditional Japanese donce 
with pereasel end fan at same party 


HE first thing Jawahir remembers is the house where 

her family lived in Kelantan, a remote corner of the 
Malayan Peninsula. Like all houses in the small kampong, 
or village, it was built up on stilts, so that cool air could 
circulate beneath the floor in the tropical climate. Children, 
chickens, and animals played happily below. The roof was 
thatched with palm leaves. Nearby was the only large 
building in the village, the Madrasah, an Arabic school 
of religious instruction where her father was head teacher. 
For these Malayans are devout Moslems. 

Before Jawahir was two years old, war came to Malaya 
Truckloads of Japanese soldiers swept through the village 
Her father was wounded by a stray bullet, and had to be 
operated on by a bomor, a native medicine man, for 
there was no other doctor. For four years they lived in fear 
of their lives under harsh foreign domination. And even 
when the British came back to Malaya in 1954, it was not 
long before the countryside was torn by a life-and-death 
jungle struggle with Communist bandits. 

Today, ten years later, Miss Jawahir Binte Haji Ali is a 
well-educated young lady who speaks English fluently. 
The dream of her life has come true, for she is in the 
U. S. A., along with 32 other high school students from 
is many different countries, selected by their ministries of 

(Continued on page 6 
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“Even when | look at him through 
the eyes of a sixteen-year-old girl, | 
don't know what she sees in him.” 


One girl, one boy; 
Some grief, some joy. 
Mem-o-ries are made of this. 


Nothing's sweeter than remem- 
bering the funny and sad and nice 
things that happened to you in high 
school, How about the time the fel- 
low you'd had your eye on in home- 
room asked you for a date? Or what 
about the day your lab partner, 
Mary, almost blew you both up in 
chemistry and then asked you to 
take her to the Sadie Hawkins Hop 
the next period? And can you re- 
member the boys and the girls 
you've had crushes on, who never 
know you were alive? 

What crazy, mixed-up things you 
can remember! And what troubles 
you had—with stubborn parents and 
dating difficulties. But then—“mem- 


ories are made of this”! 


Q. The mother of the girl I like 
doesn’t like me and won't let her 
daughter date me. I've tried to be nice, 
but I haven't hit the right side of her 
mother yet. What can I do, so she'll 
let me date her daughter? 


A. It's possible, of course, that it 
may not be you, Joe Doaks, who can't 
get on “the right side” of Kathy's moth- 
er, but boys-in-general who want to 
date her daughter. Perhaps she thinks 
that Kathy's too immature to date 
(even though to you the mother’s at- 
titude seems to be something else). 
If this is the trouble, there's little you 
can do to convince her that Kathy is 
of dating age. That's up to Kathy! 

What you can do is get the whole 
story from Kathy. Say: “Kathy, it seems 
your mother doesn't want you dating 
me. Have | ever done anything to of- 


Boy dels Ge 


By GAY HEAD 


fend her? Or do you know any reason 
why she won't let me take you out? 
I'd like to try to be friends with her.” 
Kathy will surely be pleased and her 
mother should be impressed by your 
concern. 

Although you think you've put your 
best foot forward with Kathy's moth- 
er, try more than just’ being “nice.” 
Try dropping by sometime when Kathy 
isn't at home. Talk to Kathy's mother 
and let her know exactly what kind of 
boy you are. Talk about your own 
family. Tell her what your plans are 
for after graduation. Give her a real 
chance to know you and maybe she'll 
let down the barriers. 


Q. A boy | like has finally asked me 
for a date! Of course, I said “yes,” but 
it's a date to go bowling and I've never 
howled in my life. What should I do— 
“get sick” or tell him the ttuth? 


A. Don’t break your date just be- 
cause you can't bowl! You may have 
a lucky strike—in bowling and with 
the boy. When he tells you what time 
he'll pick you up, tell him: “I'm looking 
forward to this date, Dick. I've never 
been bowling before. You'll have to 
give me a few pointers.” Be gay about 
it, so Dick will realize you're really 
game. 

Everyone admires a good sport, so 
this is your golden opportunity to shine 
in good sportsmanship, if not in the 
sport at hand. If you turn out to be a 
terrible bowler, laugh about it. Don't 
let yourself be embarrassed—and your 
date won't be. 


Q. What do | do when I'm out hav- 
ing dinner with my date and I acei- 
dentally spill something? 


A. You can't vanish into the air. You 
can't dig a hole and crawl into it, You 
can't pretend it didn't happen. You can 
apologize. You can offer your hand- 
kerchief to wipe up the damage. 

If the tablecloth gets the dunking, 
the waiter will take care of it. If your 
date gets the dunking on her best party 
dress, apologize to her and offer to have 
it cleaned for her. Don't make the sit- 
uation worse by worrying about it all 
evening. Your date will realize you 
didn’t spill it to make a scene. If you 


say so, she'll assume you're sincerely 


sorry. 


Q. A nice fellow I've dated a few 
times has asked me to go steady with 
him. | was pleased, but I don’t want 
to go steady. How can I refuse with- 
out hurting his feelings? 


A. Tell him the truth. Tell him that, 
although you like him, you're not ready 
to settle down to dating one boy. Af- 
ter you've dated lots of boys and found 
out what kind you really like, then, 
you can tell him, you'll make someone 
a much better “steady” than you would 
now. 

Don't drift into “going steady” be- 
cause you're afraid to tell him the 
truth. He'll appreciate the truth now, 
rather than a “two-timing” later. Boys 
like girls who are honest with them. 
If this one doesnt, thank your stars 
you found it out in time! 


Q. When | take my girl to the mo- 
vies, she becomes a different person. I 
like to put my arm around her, but she 
wont havé anything to do with me. 
What's her problem? 

' 


A. The problem isn’t hers—it’s yours! 
The purpose of going to the movies is 
to see the movie. You're putting your 
date—and the rest of the audience—on 
the spot when you think it’s the time 
and place to be affectionate. 

Putting your arm around her and 
cuddling up to her may not only em- 
barrass her in public; it will also block 
the--view-of the people behind you. 
People have paid their money to see 
Hollywood professionals go through a 
love scene and they won't appreciate 
a “side-show” from you. 

Taboos are also posted on whisper- 
ing, rattling papers, eating crunchy 
food, booing, whistling, “kicking the 
seat in front of you—and being a gen- 
eral nuisance. See to it that your date 
is proud to be with you in public as 
well as in private. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you'd like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discussed in future columns. Sorry, no 
personal letters. 
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World Teens 


(Contthued from page 22) 


education. They are delegates to the 
tenth annual NeW York Herald Tribune 
High School Forum for three months, 
from Christmas to the end of March. 

When Jawahir landed in New York 
from a Pan-American plane (her first 
flight), one of the first friends she 
made was a teen-ager from the former 
enemies of her country, Miss Yoriko 
Konishi of Japan. And at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N. Y., all the 
delegates lived in a dormitory for a 
week before New Year's, to get their 
hearings on American life. 


Working and Playing Together 

Boys and girls of widely differing 
backgrounds were soon working and 
playing together as if they had known 
each other all their lives. Friendly 
faculty members, and Mrs. Helen H. 
Waller, director of the forum, briefed 
them on American schools and other 
problems they would run into. 

The students helped get their own 
meals, with three different kitchen 
crews each day. Like any other tourists 
they went sightseeing in New York 
City, and also had the thrill of hearing 
a Metropolitan Opera performance and 
going backstage to be greeted by the 
star, Risé Stevens. 


On New Year's Eve the students 
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threw their own party. Hee Joon Park, 
of Seoul, Korea, resplendent in a color- 
ful kimono, was master of ceremonies. 
All who could, wore their exotic na 
tional costumes. 


Guests in U. S$. Families 


During their stay in the U. S., the 
students live for two weeks at a time 
with five different host families in 
some 80 communities of the eastern 
states. While there, they attend high 
school with the sons and daughters 
of their host families. They go to regu- 
lar classes, speak in assemblies, and 
take part in student activities and so 
cial life with thei: American 
friends. 

Scholastic Magazines 
closely with the Herald Tribune - in 
many phases of the Forum program. 
They will entertain the delegates for a 
visit to Washington, D. C., the week 
of February 13-19. They also will help 
in planning a Special forum program 
for the American Association of School 
Administrators convention at Atlantic 
City, February 21, on the differences 
between U. §. and foreign high schools. 


new 


cooperate 


The World We Want 


Every week throughout their stay, 
under the general title, “The World 
We Want,” selected groups of the dele- 
gates put on a telecast of a timely dis- 
cussion topic, over Station WOR-TV 
(Channel 9). These are broadcast on 
Sundays at 1 p.m., E.S.T., and are re- 
corded for rebroadcast by educational 
stations by Station WNYC. Scholastic 
assists in the selection and prepara- 
tion of these programs. Topics so far 
recorded are: 

January 8—Is 
to War? 

January 15—How Can the United 
Nations Be Made More Effective? 

January .22—Has Europe a Future? 

January 29—How Can Underdevel 
oped Countries Improve Their Stand 
ard of Living? 

Portions of these 
sions will 


There an Alternative 


and future discus 
be published in Senior 


| Scholastic from time to time. The final 


program of the Forum group on “The 
World We Want” will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
March 24. 

Other countries besides those already 
mentioned which are represented 
among the 33 Forum delegates this 
year are: Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, France, 
Gold Coast, Germany, Guatemala, Ice- 
land, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, 
Italy, Jordan, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, Viet 
Nam, and Yugoslavia. 
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is original and his own 
work. Keep @ copy as 
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Here and There in Geography 
By Ursula M. Binninger, Gymnasium Waldshut, Waldshut, West Germany 
* Starred words refer te geography 
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State which borders Oregon 
Montana 

Eastern state which extends fa: 
ther north than Montreal, Canada 
north of California (abbr.) 


and 


Conditional conjunction 
Dine 

Old English for you 
Vehicle for city 
British 


Some people carry their lunch in 


transportation 


one 
A suffix denoting one who has to 
do with 

south of Oklahoma 
Chemical symbol for 
The of Biscay is off France 
Used to cook 
Goes well with 


abbr.) 


sod tinh 


egyus 
City in Florida 
French word for no 
Nathan Hale was one 
Thee | sing 
You put coal in it “35 
French word for you *37 
Namely (abbr.) 39 
Island, U. S. Navy base 10 
near the Equator 4) 


51 
52 


, Conn. 


Virginia 
River in Towa 


"54 


. Needed for 


47. 
49. 


53. 


DOWN 


act 


To 
Present tense of to be. 
Goes with she 
Morning (abbr.). 

First person singular to be 
Opposite of yes 

River in Italy 

City in Massachusetts famous for 
witchcraft trials 

Largest state in U.S.A 

Used for winter coats. 
Latin for is 

13 down (abbr.). 
Distant 

City 
Great plain of Argentina. 


in Georgia 


Forbid 


Homonym for river in Central 
France 

Some dentists use it 

fo watch secretly. 

City in England famous for its 
white cliffs 

Famous peak in Colorado. 

City in Oklahoma. 

Sudden or violent attack of anger. 
Sack, 

a tenms game. 
Waiters expect one of 15 per cent, 
Mother's nickname. 

Wicked. 

Chemical symbol for calcium 
re. or not to be.” 
Chemical symbol for iron 


North America (abbr. ) 





SPORTS 


A High-Flying Robin! 


HEN whippoorwills call and eve- 

ning is nigh, every hoop fan in 
Columbus, Ohio, hurries to his boo 
heaven—the Fairgrounds Coliseum. 
“Heaven” may seem the wrong word 
for this drafty old basketball arena, But 
when Robin Freeman cranks up his 
trusty right arm and starts firing those 
soft, beautiful one-handers, every Ohio 
State U. rooter goes off on a cloud. 

The pale, frail Buckeye hero has a 
real “heavenly touch.” The experts out 
his way claim he owns the greatest set 
shot in basketball history! Sure, they’re 
prejudiced a little. But this boy really 
has “it.” Actually, his ace in the hole 
isn’t a set shot. It's a jump shot. But 
Robin can fire it with deadly accuracy 
from any spot on the court. 

Though he’s just 5 feet 11 inches, his 
shot eannot be blocked. He’ll suddenly 
zoom way up in the air—as if on a pogo 
stick. Then, at the top of his jump, he'll 
remove the left hand, bring the ball 
back with his right, and let go with a 
neat wrist flick. 

If you've seen Paul Arizin, of the pro 
Philadelphia Warriors, you know what 
the shot looks like. Paul is considered 
the greatest jump shooter in history. 
And Robin copied the shot hook, line, 
and sinker, especially the sinking part. 

It happened back in 1950, when 
Robin was starring for Hughes High 
School in Cincinnati. The Harlem Globe 
Trotters blew into town for a game 
against the College All-Stars, and Robin 


sat in a front seat drinking it all in. His 
eyes goggled when he saw Arizin, who 
was then All-American at Villanova Col- 
lege, sink basket after basket with his 
sensational jump shot. 

Robin left the Cincinnati Gardens 
determined to master the shot. Now, if 


there’s one thing that Robin could 


always do, it was practice. He spent | 


hour after hour in the gym, dribbling 
from one another 
shooting. 


spot to and 


The practice paid huge dividends the 


following winter. Robin had a fantastic 


season at Hughes. He averaged over a | 


point a minute and was picked on the 
All-State Ohio team! 


ALL FOR OHIO STATE 


Offers from 35 colleges 
Every school in the Big Ten wanted 
him. Kentucky rolled out the carpet 
And even Oregon State begged him to 
“Go west, young man.” But Robin chose 


poured in 


to remain in his native state 
Ohio State has 
blessings ever since. Robin was great 
as a freshman, even greater as a sopho 
more. He swished in 185 field goals for 
a new school record, and scored 465 
points in all for a new soph mark 


been counting its 


He was a marked man at the start of 
his junior season (1954-55). But he 


came through with a swish. He started | 


rippling the cords as they've never been 
rippled before in the Big Ten. He sank 


142 points against Pittsburgh, 39 against | 


Michigan State, 38 against Butler, 37 
against St. Louis, 35 against Michigan, 
and 
California, 

Everybody in the country got their 


chance to see the scoring wonder on | 


January 15, 1955, when Ohio State took 
on Illinois in a_ nationally televised 
game. Robin gave the 10,000,000 TV 


fans something to scream about. He | 
on long 


racked up 33 points, mostly 
jumpers’! 

If ever a Robin was headed straight 
for the All-American nest, it was Free 
man. But, alas, during the last month 
of the season, he suffered a couple of 
ailments which put him out for the rest 
of the year. 

For the 13 games he did play, how- 
ever, he scored 409 points for a neat 


31.5 per game average. 


He now appears fully recovered from | 


his troubles. When last heard from, he 
was averaging 35 points a game! 
Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





jump | 


34 and 23 in two games against | 


iS YOURS 
for selling only 50 boxes 

of our 300 greeting card line. 
And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 


| It costs you nothing to try. | 


Last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. Ne experience necessary. 
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CARD & GIFT SHOP 
AT HOME 


if you want to earn extra money tor your: 
self, your church, your organisotion, here 
is @n easy ond friendly way to do # in 
your pare time 


a4 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED \ JV 
We wil send samples of our new 1956 ot- 

Oca ion greating cords and gilts Show them 

ta thends ond nevghbors—tabe thew orders — 

and earn up to 100% profe tor yourself 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO START 
Send w you name and eddran. We wil rah o full 
set of actual samples on appravel with complete details 
on how to gat started 

REG 


AL GREETING CARD CO. 





CAMELS HAIR BRUSHES! 


for 
$1.00 


SURPLUS | 

Camel Hair Brushes that cost many, many times this 
low price. You actusily buy these brushes at lees than 
the cost to manufacture. For use in the home, office, shop 
or store, For touch-up, pesting, drewing, lens cleaner 
typewriter cleaner, cleaning precision instruments, guns, 
tools, sperting equipment and hundreds of other wees 
Assorted siamese. Money back if not satisfied, 20 brushes, 
51.00, 42 brushes 92.00. Ada ite PP. MATTHEW DAY 
CO., 1NC., Dept. G6, Dumont, New Jersey 


CARNEGIE 
College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE + MUSIC 
PAINTING * DESIGN + SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park» Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


STUDY ART IN CALIFORNIA 


Learn from 


profit: echeol, retical \nutrrtian i in sivortiine dea i 
lustration, painting, product des 


" lhus- 
tration. lettering. graphic = ty lant » toaiien 
Hluatration, automotive design, photography. A le eu 
jects ine 4-year courses lead to cy By Coed. 100 
students year. Catalog. New terme Feb,, June, Sept 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 
4253 West Thine ee 8 eer ony ee Cait. 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stomp Clubs 


U.S. Stamp Program for 1956 


The U. S. will issue at least 13 
stamps during the rest of 1956. Eight 
will be commemoratives, as follows: 

A 3¢ Labor Day stamp; 

A 3¢ stamp honoring Booker T. 
Washington, a leading Negro educator; 

A 3¢ stamp marking the 200th an- 
niversary of Nassau Hall, the first build- 
ing on the campus of what is now 
Princeton University at Princeton, N.J.; 

A 3¢ FIPEX stamp, for the Fifth In- 
ternational Philatelic Exhibition at New 
York City next April 28-May 6. (At 
this show the U. S. also will issue a 2¢ 
postal card, a 6¢ air mail envelope, and 
a souvenir sheet of two stamps. ) 

A stamp in tribute to the 50th an- 
niversary of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. The denomination of this stamp 
has not been announced. 

A set of three 3¢ stamps calling at- 
tention to wildlife conservation. 

The other five new U. S. stamps will 
complete a U. S. series of 18 regular 
stamps launched in 1954. The five 
stamps will be a 1% cent Mount Ver- 
non, a 9¢ Alamo, a 10¢ Independence 
Hall, a 20¢ Monticello, a $5 Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Watch this column for news on the 
date and place of first-day sale for ev- 
ery U. S. and U. N. stamp to be is- 
sued. This information will appear here 
in plenty of time for you to order first- 
day covers. 


CANADA’S NEW ISSUES 


On January 23 Canada issued a 5¢ 
blue, first stamp for 1956. The 
stamp, below, pays tribute to ice hockey 
~—Canada’s most popular winter sport. 
During 1956 Canada also will issue at 
least five other stamps. Two will stress 
the importance of wildlife conservation. 
Another will honor Canada’s chemical 
industry. A fourth will honor her pulp 
and paper industries. The fifth will be 
a reminder to prevent fires. 


eosrtes CANAD ‘pose 
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Rhinocerus. . 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle 
beasts. Approvals Send for hand- 
tng FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
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PICTORIAL PACKET iii. GSisins iris 
Rhodesia, 


Burms, Curacao, Leewards Trinidad, 
Paves, vied wane other hard to get countries. Bi-colors. 
coneeae. Tremendous value. Each Led a beauty. ne 
walne o attractive approva: 
WOLVERIN t stamps. Dept. F-27,  pruiteert, arate 


6 Different ena mint 


United Nations Tenth Anniversary Sets 
from 6 different countries °«* $1.00 
FA Stamp Co., 101 West 65th St., New York 24, N. v. 
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e 
Off the Cuff 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen explained re- 
cently at a convention why he always 
speaks without notes or manuscript: 
“An old Irish lady, watching a bishop 
read his sermon, once asked, ‘If he 
can’t remember it, how does he expect 


us to?” 
Quote 


Past History 


A film star arrived at a friend's house 
for a holiday. He drove up in a dilapi- 
dated car with shredded side curtains 
and flapping mudguards. Staring down 
at the wreck the host demanded: 
“What in the world is that?” 

“Oh,” replied the star loftily, 
my town car.” 

“What town?” 
peii?” 


“this is 


hooted the host. “Pom 


Laughter Lines 


In Full 


the diagnosis of the patient, 
who had eaten too heavily, was pro- 
ceeding, the sick man asked, “Doctor, 
do you think the trouble is in the ap- 
pendix?” 

“Oh, no,” said the doctor, “not at 
all. The trouble is with your table of 
contents.” 


While 


Correction 


The English teacher had a teen-age 
son who was just becoming interested 
in the opposite sex. A nice but rather 
gawky girl of the same age had recently 
moved next door and had tried several 
times to get acquainted. The teacher 
noted that her son was not very enthu- 
siastic about this. 

“She's a good girl, Tom,” the English 
teacher said, trying to encourage him, 
“and she has everything that a. young 
lady should.” 





“I know that, Mom,” he replied, “but 
she’s like those sentences you criticize | 
in your classes. Everything is there but | 


the construction is awkward.” 
Wall Bireet Journal 


Voice of Experience 
“I'm sorry my car bumped you,” the 
lady driver said. “But you should take 
more care when you are walking. I 
am an experienced driver. I have been 
driving a car for ten years.” 
“Well,” replied the victim, “I'm not 





a novice myself. I've been walking for 
fifty-five years.” 


31 


Whole Truth 


A Russian school child was asked by 
his teacher, “Who is your father?” 

“Stalin,” was the answer. 

“Who is your mother?” 

“The great Soviet Union.” 


The teacher smiled because the child | 


was so precocious, and said, “Now, 
what is your fondest wish?” 


“To be an orphan,” the child replied 


That Is— 


If you think there 
between the definitions of “vision” 
and “sight,” try calling the vision you 


took out last night a sight 
Phoenix Flame 


Caruso, the Great! 


is so well known as he 
thinks he is,” Enrico Caruso, the world- 
famed tenor, “While motor- 
ing, the automobile broke and I 
sought refuge in a farmhouse while 
the car was being repaired, The farm- 
er asked me my name, and I told him 
it was Caruso. 

“He leaped to his feet and seized 
me by the hand. ‘Little did I think I 
would see a man like you in this hum- 
ble kitchen, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘Caruso! 
The great traveler, 


“No man 


once said. 
dow n 


Robinson Caruso!’ 


are no differences | 


| 
| 
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Perfect Flash Pictures with 
the Famous KAL-Q-LATOR 
on the 





get 
betier flash 
pictures — easier! 


* Kelert—the only flash 

unit with the built-in KAL- 
Q-LATOR so you won't be 
gvessing how te set the 
exposure. 

* Kelert—the flash unit with 
the built-in Test Light so you 


only $995 for most cameras! 


See it—buy it at your favorite 
camera store! 


WRITE FOR 
FREE 
LITERATURE 








J. Paul Sheedy* Had A Hangdog Look Till 


Wildroot Cream-O8 Gave Him Confidence 


Poor old mangy Sheedy was hounded by a lack of confidence! The gals 
all told him he was barking up the wrong tree. 
"I'm gonna flea the campus and go home to 
mutter” . Then he got wise to Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now he has con- 


pretty soon” , he howled, * 


WILDROOT iy 


“Fido'nt get a date — 


fidence in any situation because he nose his hair looks healthy and 


handsome... 


-neat but wot greasy, Contains heart of Lanolin, nature's 


finest hair and scalp conditioner. Get a bottle or tube of Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. It gives you the confidence you need to be a gay dog. 


* of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream- Olli 


gives you confidence 


Wiildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 11, N.Y 








“Not so fast, Buster ...it’s my night 
to wear the Arrow Shirt.” 


¥ CAN’T blame him for wanting to wear that smart- 
looking Arrow number. It’s the Arrow Pace, with 
slotted or button-down collar. Here's real comfort in a 
broadcloth shirt that comes in your exact sleeve length 
and collar size. “Sanforized”- labeled, too. 

The Pace is available in white and all popular colors. 
Price, $3.50 up. 


ARROW — first in fashion 


by Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Richard II 


By JOHN F. SULLIVAN 


HAKESPEARE’S great glory is his 

ability to appeal to all manner of 
men—even 20th century teen-agers. 
Viewing the British film Richard III, 
to be presented on NBC-TV, March 11 
even the most will 
thrill to the pageantry and epic gran 
deur, to the coronation scenes, and to 
the majesty of the Abbey. No one who 
saw Olivier's Henry \ 
screen to portray 
Shakespeare’s battle scenes. And there 
is the typical blood-and-thunder that 
Elizabethan and 
your students 


unsophisticated 


will question 


the power ol the 


excited groundlings 


it is sure to excite mur 
ders by drowning in a barrel of wine, 
by smothering, in short, treachery un 
limited. 

The play, however 
at that low level. It 
realm of character and motivation. In 
Richard’s opening soliloquy we find 
brilliantly wicked 
progress through blood to a crown 
The Richard's 
crippled body becomes the source ol 
his twisted 
his deformity he seeks power 

The other suggested by 
Richard’s mention of Machiavelli. Eliza 
bethan drama had popularized a kind 
of stereotyped villain, a crafty, malevo 


is not exhausted 


moves on to the 


two clues to his 


first is psychological 


mind. To compensate for 


clue 1S 


lent figure, believed to be the sort ol 
person described by Machiavelli. This 
type character loved to plot and mur 
der simply for the pleasure he derived 
from evil. In a way, this is an evasion 
of the problem of motive. It substitutes 
the Machiavellian label for the 


man love evil. 


real 
reasons why a may 

Shakespeare's Richard is not so sim 
ply explained. He tends to fascinate 
us into forgetting that he is a villain 
at all. He is intelligent, witty, has an 
iron will, courageous. By far 
the most important of these qualities 
is his intelligence. And the 
sence of intellect around him traps him 
into contempt for simple but righteous 
people. His wit, too, has become bitte: 
with irony, and his raw physical cour 


and 1S 


very ab 


age has no power to inspire loyalty. 
The highest level of the play is its 
symbolism and poetry. Ask your ad- 
vanced students to watch for the 
images of that 
Shakespeare used as figures for Rich- 


non-human nature 


John F. Sullivan is Asst. Prof. of Eng- 
lish at the Unie. of Detroit 


ard. He is referred to as the bear, the 


spider the toad, and finally as the 


bloods dog. 
In this early play, Shakespeare cdloes 
heights of his 


not reach the poet 


vreat achievements, but there is rich 


fare enough [wo selections merit 
classroom attention: the much-admired 
uccount of Clarence’s dream, a moving 
narrative (Act 1, Scene 4 
Richard’s “O coward 


a powerful rendition 


poetic lines 
9) 7 } i 


science 


and con 
speech 
of hysteria (this has been cut from the 
unfortunately; see Act V, Scene 
}. lines 179-206) 

Anothe: 
gested by the translation of the play 
to film 
alteration of the 
extension of Shakespeare's own tech 
Anid 
te jump from one part of his story to 
mother, His divided be 
tween the introduction of Richard, the 


film 


level of discussion is sug 
Perhaps the most significant 
play is the logical 


nique, His stage permitted him 


first act is 


plot against Clarence, the wooing of 
Anne, and the display of malice among 
the Yorkists at court 
divides it 


The film uses all 


this material but into ten 
cutting from 
Shakespeare 


entirely 


scenes instead of four 


one subject to another 
probably would be 
with this 


have 


himself 


satisfied movie technique 
had = the 


available in his 


and would used it 


medium been time 


l‘ollowing are suggestions, based on 
a preview of the film, that will deepen 
your students’ appreciation of Richard 


Hil 
BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. You might see 
Victor 
students 


local KCA 


dealer and ask him to let your 


your 


watch the program in his 


The 


youl 


showroom film is in color 

2. Give background 
on the War of the Roses; English royal 
succession, a synopsis of the plot; an 
to the 


background for social setting and con 


students 


introduction characters. Ample 
ventions of the Elizabethan stage can 
be gleaned from a new Penguin paper 
buck, The Age of Shakespeare (85 
cents, 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Balti 
Md.). 


more 


DURING THE TELECAST 


1. What is the artistic meaning of 
the shadows? When and why does 
Kichard begin to wear black? What 
is the significance of the red Malmsey 


Laurence Olivier, playing Richard Ill, 
will appear on NBC-TV on March I1th. 


wine that spills onto the floor when 
Clarence is drowned? 

2. Try to see 
the movie camera adds to the effective 
In Henry V, Shake 
speare wrote “O tor a Muse of fire 
that ascend/ The 
heaven of invention,/A kingdom for a 


how the mohility of 


ness of the play 


would brightest 
stage, princes to act/And monarchs to 
behold the swelling scene!” Given the 
this 


Shakespeare's wish has come truer 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Does Richard’s character change 
this 


actors in movie, how much of 


in any way during the course of 
pluy? Is it more fully revealed as the 
play proceeds? 

2. In the play 
Richard 
am determined to prove a villain.” Is 


What 
stage’ 


though not in the 


film opens by declaring, “I 


this psychologically believable? 


purpose could it serve on the 
Why is it omitted from the film? 

3. Richard Il] and Macheth are both 
evil who murdered to 


stories of men 


crown but ultimately 
met defeat How 
plays alike? How are the 
Which is more realistic? 

4. Shakespeare called his play about 
Richard Il 
with the wood 
defeated. Have 
meaning of tragedy 


obtain a king's 
are these 


different? 


and death 


a “tragedy vet it ends 
triumphant and evil 
look up the 


in a dictionary or 


students 
an encyclopedia. Is it possible to have 
different kinds of tragedy? 

Richard Il 
the year's outstanding TV events for 
I-nglish teachers. After 
class watch the program, why not write 
NBC your impressions of the film. (Ad 
dress letters to: Richard III, NBC-T\ 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
N. Y.) This will help bring better pro 


grams to vour TV screen, e 


is bound to be one of 


you and your 





14-T 


Teleguide 


The Twisted Cross 


By MYLES M. PLATT 


¥ AL studies teacher, save Wednes- 

day evening, March 14, from 9-10 
p.m, The creators of Nightmare in Red 
will then present on NBC-TV a docu- 
mentary on Nazism, The Twisted Cross. 
Here you will find a chance to point 
out and drive home with clarity and 
punch the awfulness of dictatorship. In 
Russian communism one finds an ideol- 
ogy carried forward by ruthless leaders. 
In Naz‘sm the leader is the focal point 
around which an ideology is conscious- 
ly developed, Nightmare in Red (see 
Scholastic Teacher, Oct. 6, 1955, p. 34- 
[) told the story of century-old op- 
pression and the total social eruption 
that followed, The Hitler documentary 
depicts a return to a lost glory that 
Germans in the 20's and 30's well re- 
membered, 


READ BEFORE YOU VIEW 


You can start teaching this documen- 
tary by requiring complementary read- 
ing designed to answer the following 
questions: What were the conditions 
that brought Adolf Hitler to power in 
one of the most advanced countries in 
the world? What diabolical methods 
did he use to stay in power? How did 
recklessness drive him to destruction? 

Have your students look for answers 
in books like Last Train from Berlin, 
newspaperman Howard K. Smith's 
lively account of the German capital 
just before we entered the war; or They 
Thought They Were Free, 12 case 
studies of individual German citizens 
who thought they had found something 
in Hitler; or Berlin Diary (William L. 
Shirer), in which an American relates 
on a day-to-day basis life in Germany 
during the 1930's, Ask your students 
to compare these “outside” impressions 
with those of German writers; Heinrich 
Hoffman's Hitler Was My Friend; 
August Kubizek’s The Young Hitler 1 
Knew; and Paul Schmidt's Hitler's 
Interpreter, 


DISCUSS BEFORE YOU VIEW 


Research teams can be sent delving 
into Mein Kampf to compile a list of 
Hitler's boasts and to determine how 
many he made good, A dialogue, play, 
or skit could be created and performed, 
based on the possibility of the rise of 
an American dictator, who uses the 


Myles M. Platt teaches social studies 
at Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Hitlerian techniques of grandiose prom- 
ises, race hatred, and the big lie 

Try to indicate through class discus- 
sion, reports, debates or lectures the 
important steps in the career of the 
German dictator. Build a check list to 
be used by each student as he views 
the film. From such a check list, solicit 
opinion on how well TV conveyed his- 
torical truth. What did the documen- 
tary leave out? Did the telecast over- 
or under-emphasize any 
event? 


one aspect or 


TELEGUIDE TOPICS 


Kaiser Wilhelm Ll; Weimar Repub- 
lic; German revolution of 1922; de- 
valuation of the mark; storm troopers; 
Goering; Roehm; Himmler; Beer Hall 
Putsch; Mein Kampf; anti-Semitism; 
Von Hindenburg; book-burning; blood- 
bath; Anschluss; Dollfuss; Nietzsche as 
a prophet of Nazism; Spitfire; Messer- 
schmitt; Stalingrad; the plot to kill Hit- 
ler; Goebbels; the fall of Berlin; Nurem- 
berg trials; Justice Jackson's justification 
of these trials; Hess; Nazi-Russian pact 
of 1939; juggernaut; blitzkrieg; Vichy 
France; America First, isolation- 
ism, 


DISCUSSION ACTIVITIES 


1. Remembering the windbreakers 
and the Norwegian ski caps of the early 
followers of Hitler, can we make any 
comparison with the “social uniform” 
of today’s leather jackets and black 
denim trousers? 

2. What was the effect of music on 
the German people? Hitler relied 
strongly on the Horst Wessel Lied and 
the Badenweiler March as part of his 
program to seduce his followers. Why 
did he use music? Compare the reac- 
tion of the German people with teen- 
agers’ listening to modern jazz. 

3. Contrast, by their own words, 
Neville Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill. For source material use their 
published speeches and their own re- 
corded voices: Prelude to Pearl Harbor, 
Vol. I: If (London Records); 1 Can 
Hear It Now, Vol. 1; Winston Churchill 
(Columbia). The latter two are pro- 
duced by Edward R. Murrow. 

4. How does the plot to kill Hitler 
indicate the existence of “the other 
Germany”? See W. Theimer’s “Bomb in 
the Brief Case,” Harper's (Oct., 1946) 


Wide World 
The end of a dictatorship which Hitler 
promised would last for 1,000 years. 
and Allen Dulles’ book, 
Underground 
5. In the rise of any political leader, 
there are lucky breaks, e.g., Washing- 
ton’s luck at Valley Forge when a 
British attack would have destroyed 
him. Make a listing of the “if” factors 
in Hitler’s rise and fall. 


EXTRA CREDIT ACTIVITIES 


1. Listen to Edward R. Murrow’s I 
Can Hear It Now, Vol. 1. Which is 
more effective: a sound or picture pres- 
entation of modern history? 

2. Using library facilities, compose 
biographical sketches of men 
might be considered dictatorial in 
method or approach. 

3. Write a letter to Henry Salomon, 
Project 20, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, evaluating the documen- 
tary. Comment on the relative effec- 
tiveness of the Communism and Nazism 
telecasts. 

4. Listen to the records contained in 
I Can Hear It Now, Vols. I and Il; 
Rendezvous with Destiny, Vols. 1, I 
(NBC); Winston Churchill (Colum- 
bia); Then Came War (World Book) ; 
Winston Churchill Speaks to Congress 
(Columbia); Nuremberg Trials (Epoch); 
Mr. President (Victor). Adding “sound 
effects,” produce and edit your own 
tape-recording of The Twisted Cross. 

5. Make a list of the little things in 
the TV film that convey so much mean- 
ing—pictures of the discarded helmets 
and cast-off bayonets that characterize 
the German defeat after World War I; 
the laughter of the Reichstag as Hitler 
read President Roosevelt's letter asking 
for assurances of Germany's peaceful 
intentions; the increasing number of 
little black Iron Crosses which appear 
in the newspapers to indicate mounting 
casualties in an expanded war. How is 
this compression of image similar to 
poetry? 


Germany's 


who 





Helen Hayes 


John Mason Brown 


Edward R. Murrow 


Chet Huntley 


For your classroom: the nation’s top talent in English and social studies 


Detroit 


writes us 


A* English teacher in a 
Michigan 
that T\ 


boon to his 


high s¢ hool 


drama is the greatest single 


teaching. Thousands of 
other teachers are also amazed at the 
riches in classic and 
plays that T\ 


memories 


contemporary 
offers. To refresh you 
here 1S 
weekly 
should consider for the classroom 

SUNDAYS: Camera Three, CBS-TV, 
11:30 a.m. Front Row Center, CBS- 
r'V, 4:00 p.m. Omnibus, CBS-TV, 5:00 
p.m. Famous Film Festival, ABC-TV, 
7:30 p.m. General Electric Theatre, 
CBS-TV, 900 p.m. Aleoa-Goodyear 
Playhouse, NBC-TV, 9:00 p.m. 

MONDAYS: NBC Matinee Theatre, 
3:00 p.m., five days a week. Afternoon 
Film Festival, ABC-TV, 3:00 p.m., five 
days a week. Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents, NBC-TV, 9:30 p.m. Studio One, 
CBS-TV, 10:00 p.m. 

TUESDAYS: Armstrong-Circle Thea- 
tre; Playrights 56 (alternate weeks), 
NBC-TV, 9:30 p.m. Cavaleade Theatre, 
ABC-TV, 9:30 p.m 

WEDNESDAYS: Kraft TV Theatre, 
NBC-TV, 9:00 p.m. U. S. Steel 


a roundup of the 


major dramatic programs you 


and 


Tuned for English 


Cwentieth Century Fox Hour (alternate 
weeks), CBS-TV, 10:00 p.m 

THURSDAYS: Climax, CBS-TV, 8:30 
pin. Lux Video Theatre, NBC-TV, 
10:00 p.m. 

On a less frequent basis yet on a 
still higher level for the classroom are 
the following 

SUNDAY: Maurice Evans Presents, 
NBC-TYV, mid-afternoon, MONDAY 
Producers’ Showcase, NBC-TV, eve 
ning. SATURDAY: Ford Star Jubilee, 
CBS-TV; and Max Liebman Presents, 
NBC-TV, both big 
shows are usually scheduled far in ad- 
vance and “Listenables and Lookables’ 
see page 21 r this issue) will provide 
On the live 
source of 


evening. These 


coverage weekly 
the 
new syndicated service, “TV Key 


view ‘” 


plays, 
best information is a 
Pre 
young doctoral 
candidate in drama at Columbia 
versity, Steven Scheuer. Fifty 
papers now carry these previews ot 
the offerings. Your home 
town paper can get this service through 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 

To give your students a critical per 
spective, encourage them to listen to 


started by a 
Uni 


major 


day's best 


Mason ‘The Art of 
NBC, 2:00 


Pearson on 


Brown on 
Plavgoing” on Weekday, 
daily; and to Leon 
Monitor, NBC, Sunday 
Helen Hayes has a 
of dramatizations of 
5:00 p.m 


John 


pan 
afcernoons 
new daily series 
NBC 
Biography in Sound, a bril 
liant series that frequently covers lit 
erary figures, is now a weekly 
gram, Tuesdays, NBC, 9.05 p.m 


Literate discussion is 


stones on 


pro 


increasing on 


the media, and you will want to ex 


pose your students to some of these 
programs: Book reviews and interviews 
with authors on Today, NBC-TV, 7:00 
am. Art appreciation series on Home, 
NBC-TV, 11:00 a.m, Conversation, dé 

voted to witty and intelligent explora 
tions of popular topics, Thursday, NBC 

9:30 Lyman Bryson's Invitation 
to Learning, Sundays, CBS, 10:05 a.m 
kd Murrow’s Person to Person; Fridays 
CBS-TV, 10:30 p.m. These programs 
will provide models for your students 
in their efforts 


warmly 


pin. 


to speak and write 


clearly and to the point, To 
make these programs work for you, put 
some of them on tape for later use in 


the classroom, 


Tuned for Social Studies 


HIS year TV and radio have great 


things in store for social studies 
teachers. The presidential election is 
generating many network plans for 
widespread reporting and commentary. 
On television you'll find these regular 
programs ideal for 
needs: 

SUNDAY: Youth 
NBC-TV, 2:30 p.m. Outlook, with 
Chet Huntley, NBC-TV, 2:00 p.m 
Face the Nation, CBS-TV, 3:00 p.m 
Eric Sevareid, CBS-TV, 3:30 p.m. Col- 
lege Press Conference, ABC-TV, 4:30 
p.m, Meet the Press, NBC-TV, 6:00 


p.m. 


your curriculum 


Wants to Know, 


Why not develop an exciting unit on 
news reporting by taping and analyz- 
ing different programs reporting the 
same news? Here is a basic list of na- 


tional commentators for such a unit 

SUNDAY: John T. Flynn (MBS) 
Its Your Business—-N. A. M 
series (ABC), noon; Monday Headlines 
(ABC), 6:00 Monday's News 
(MBS), 6:15 p.m. Larry Le Sueur 
(CBS), 7:00 p.m. George F. Sokolsky 
(ABC), 7:15 p.m. Overseas Report 
(ABC), 9:00 p.m. Erwin D. Canham 
(ABC), 10:00 p.m. 

MONDAY-FRIDAY: Lowell Thomas 
(CBS), 6:45 p.m, Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
(MBS), 7:00 p.m. Edward P. Morgan 
(ABC), 7:00 p.m. Larry Le Sueur 
(CBS), 7:00 p.m. Quincey Howe (ABC) 
7:15 p.m. Morgan Beatty (NBC), 7:30 
p.m. Gabriel Heatter (MBS), 7:30 p.m. 
Events of the Day (ABC), 7:30 p.m. 
Basil Heatter (NBC), 7:45 p.m. Edward 
R. Murrow (CBS), 7:45 p.m. Reporter's 


HOt: 


pm. 


Roundup (MBS), 9:30 p.m. John Van- 
dercook (ABC), 10:00 Kenneth 
Banghart (NBC), 10:15 p.m. Erie Seva- 
reid (CBS), 11:00 p.m, Times, EST 

In addition to news coverage, radio 
olters 


pan 


many thought-provoking pro 
grams for the sampling 

SUNDAY: The Leading Question 
(CBS), 10:30 a.m. Washington Week 
(CBS), 12:05 America’s 
Meeting (ABC), 5:00 
Nation (CBS), 10:05 p.m 
Forum (NBC), 10:30 p.m 

WEDNESDAY: Presidential Report 
(CBS), 10:15 p.m. This Is Moscow 
(NBC), 10:20 p.m. Keys to the Capital 
(NBC), 10:30 p.m. THURSDAY: Amer- 
ican Adventure (NBC), 9:05 p.m. FRI 
DAY: Capital Cloakroom (CBS), 10:00 
p.m. 


Town 
Face the 
American 


p m 


p m 











Keep your eye on 
CAMERA THREE 


TV's most promising cultural ex- 
periment has succeeded. After a 
three-year shakedown cruise on 
CBS-TV's New York station, Cam- 
era Three is going network. This 
program, backed by New York's 
State Board of Education, may 
well develop into the most impor 
tant cultural series for high school 
teachers of the humanities. 

The “theatre of the imagination” 
that producer Robert Herridge is 
perfecting tries to orchestrate the 
arts—using narrative, poetry, mu- 
sic, dance, and visual arts in a 
juxtaposition that reinforces and 
enriches each single art form. When 
he brought major novels like Crime 
and Punishment, Moby Dick, or 
The Red Badge of Courage to the 
TV sereen he felt that the best 
technique was to act out their ma 
jor scenes using narrative bridges 
Essentially, Camera Three is a con- 
tinuing study of man in terms of 
his relationship to others and the 
world about him, and specifically 
as man creates his image of those 
relationships in art 

Herridge believes that TV is a 
great art form in its own right. He 
sees in this medium a way of re- 
creating the universal audience 
that stimulated the Greek trage- 
dians and the Elizabethan play 
wrights. “The [art] form I am 
thinking of,” he says, “will work at 
a number of levels of significance 
spectacle ceremony character and 
conflict, tragic or comic rhythms 
and deepest, a gradually revealed 
understanding of the meaning of 
human experience. All this is to 
suggest a kind of art form possible 
to a medium of mass communica 
tion—a kind of creativeness. 

Herridge is trying to find the 
“right patterns and association of 
music, movement, light 
patterns, objects, symbols — the 
proper language to write for tele- 
vision as a poet writes a poem or 
a painter paints a picture—the lan- 
guage to express deeply the human 
experience with a full sense of its 
reality.” (“TV: Journey's Begin 
ning,” Golden Jubilee Variety). 

His Camera Three literally re- 
fers to the third camera on a TV 
location, It has fluidity and move- 
ment in all directions, Herridge 
sees in this camera a metaphor for 
his attempt to show man and his 


words, 


works from every possible perspec- 
tive. In two forthcoming programs 
there is ideal material for high 
school literature and American his- 
tory classes. The time (Sundays, 
11:30 a.m., CBS-TV) is conven- 
ient for Monday morning assign 
ments, 

FEBRUARY 5: Ozark Set, a 
celebration of the American land 
and people, based on the musical 
suite by Elie Siegmeister and fea- 
turing the John Butler dancers. 
The music is available on M-G-M 
Records, 12-inch LP E-3141. Four 
musical pictures (Morning in the 
Hills, Camp Meeting, Lazy After- 
noon, and Saturday Night) of life 
in the Ozark Mountains are based 
on a careful study of regional folk 
melodies and musical traditions. A 
serious musician's treatment of folk 
music can arouse curiosity about 
the native music itself, Such a curi 
osity can be satisfied by listening to 
songs from two Folkways albums. 
Solomon Valley Ballads with Eu 
gene Jemison (Folkways, FP 23) 
contains nine songs of love and 
death with an open-air freshness 
that is appealing after years of the 
air-conditioned cloyness of Tin Pan 
Alley. Hard Travelin’, sung by 
Cisco Houston (FP 42), chronicles 
the hard life and times of migra 
loggers, croppers 
and “revenooers.” 

FEBRUARY 19 
Vistas, an examination of American 
life through the eyes of Walt Whit 
man. Using Herridge’s program as 


tory workers 


Democratic 


motivation, you could develoy, a 


moving unit on Whitman based on 
the following materials: a paper- 
back, The Whitman Reader (Pocket 
Books, 50 cents); David Allen's 
moving readings from Leaves of 
Grass (Poetry Records, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17); and Richard 
Chase's analyses of the poems in 
Walt Whitman Reconsidered (Wil 
liam Sloane Assoc., New York). All 
but one of the poems read so well 
by Mr. Allen are indexed in the 
paperback. The other one, plus 
much more of Leaves of Grass, is 
in a paper edition of the poems 
(Mentor, 50 cents). 

Incidentally, using all the mod- 
ern media of communication to 
deepen the average man’s aware- 
ness of literature is something 
Herridge would heartily approve. 








New Products 


RELIEF MAPS 

Three-dimensional maps are a hand- 
some and useful addition to any social 
studies classroom. Denoyer-Geppert is 
manufacturing a 48-by-34-inch colored 


AERO’S RELIEF MAP 


relief map of the United States, molded 
of heavy vinyl plastic. Mountains, val 
leys, and other features come out ii 
3-D. Map has classroom-size lettering 
Denoyer-Geppert, 5235 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 

Special relief maps of Canada and 
California are available from the Aero 
Service Corp., 210 E. Courtland St 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. The Canada map 
is 49 by 45 inches; the Californian is 
41 by 47 inches. 


PORTABLE PHOTOCOPY 


4 compact, portable unit which 
makes clear photocopies of printed 
material is helpful in school libraries 
where certain books or reports cannot 
be removed. Anything written, printed 
typed, drawn or photographed—from 
black-and-white or color originals—can 
be copied by placing the original in 
the photocopier and flipping the switch 
The 94-inch by 14%-inch surface copies 
up to legal size paper. Entire unit 
weighs 12% pounds, can be operated on 
either AC or DC. Copease Corp., 270 
Park Ave., N. Y. ¢ 


CLASSROOM RADIO 

The Freed-Eisemann “Educator,” a 
radio designed for use in the schools 
is again available. It picks up both AM 
and FM broadcasting frequencies. The 
radio has an eight-inch speaker with 
several times the output of the typical 
home radio receiver, according to the 
manufacturer, This provides for suffi 
cient volume in large classrooms or 
auditoriums. The “Educator” is avail 
able from Electronic Division, Fai: 
child Controls Corp., 200 Hudson St 
New York, N. Y. 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 

“Vu-Lyte II” is a new opaque pro 
jector which can be used in rooms that 
are partially lighted. In addition to pro- 
jecting large three-dimensional objects, 
it is also capable of keeping books flat 
and in focus. Charles Beseler Co., East 
Orange, N. | 





WIDE, WIDE IDEAS 





Continued from page 7-T 


schools in this country could teach the 
kind of that you 
find in many European schools. Then 
our people would be able to combine 


intensive education 


our broad kind of easy-going humanism 
with the ability to 
work hard like they do abroad—prob- 
ably harder terms of 
intellectual achievement. This combina- 


coneentrate and 


than we do in 


tion would be ideal 


I take it you welcome the cooperation 
of the schools of America in what you 
are doing at NBC? 

Absolutely 


the schools’ aid 


We certainly do welcome 
even though we do 
realize that a higher degree of attention 
from academic circles will not only 
bring us a certain amount of credit but 
also a lot of trouble 
ally articulate and perfectly free to 
speak about things vou don’t like. We 


want you to take your place in helping 


since you are usu- 


shape something important the future 
of TV 


schools, as in this interview 


I am hoping that you in the 
itself, will 
choose to use your influence to get kids 
to watch shows that you know are bet 
ter for them, and that you will give us 
more support for what we are doing 
to straight com 
don't 


are doing either 


than you might give 
mercial entertainment. | 
just what we at NBC 
| think what Disney (ABC) 
does is marvelous. And CBS has some 
Murrow 
If the schools do try to persuade the 
kids 


tain kinds of material for them to see 


mean 
some of 


fine shows, Ed for example 


or even assign for homework cer 
this will be a tremendous influence for 
good and for responsible programming 
vill need all the 


in a fight where we 


he Ip we can get,@ 
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Eula P Mohle 


Houston, Tex 


'EACHER 
High School 
PROGRAM 
Producers’ Showcase, 
METHOD: My 
class had just finished work on Shake 
5 ee 


to prepare 


Senior 


Bergerac 
NBC-TY 
12th grade English 


Cyrano de 


speare when Cyrano came to 
vwsed Scholastic “Teleguicde 
Students who had seen the 
movie briefed the rest of the 
hefore the TV show 
the blackboard 
stand the program und served to stimu 
late thinking. I asked if 
minded them of the Shakespeare they 
had just Several 
the “noble language” and “unforget 
able Some frankly 


that both writers have phrases 


my lesson 
class 
Six questions on 
unde1 


helped them 


(Cyrano re 


finished mentioned 


said 
allu- 
sions and even whole scenes they can 
not understand without help . 


characters.” 


New York Universi 


N.Y.U. students in seven classrooms watch Chaucer lecturer on closed-circuit TV sets 
Lecturer talks from school studio. Experts think CC-TV can help ease teacher shortage 


The ETV Story 


HREE days ago 


in Denver 


station KRMA-TY 
began broadcasting on 
19th educa 
In Memphis 


the nation’s second high school-on-the 


Channel 6 as the nation’s 


tional television station 
air has started telecasting over the local 
ET\ 


granted $6.5 million for the support of 


station. The Ford Foundation has 


which now ha 
close to 40 
White 
isked for 


Across the 


educational television 

potential audience of 
million people At the House 
Conterence 
ET\ 
dividual states are pressing for funds 
telecasting Al) 


of this points to one thing—ETV ji 


delegates more 


stations country, in 


to finance educational 
making unprecedented strides 

One ot 
more attention in educational TV is the 
expansion of closed-circuit T\ Sec 
Oct. 6 Scholastic 
60 closed-circuit 


the areas gaining more and 


leacher There are 


now about television 
units in public school systems, colleges 
universities and military installations in 
District of Columbia 
The experiments show much promise 
Over 


rhe \ iti 


1) states and the 


in easing the teacher shortage 


closed-circuit TV one teacher 


struct any number of classes simul 
tuneously. But 
plaints on the part of some students 
that 


they miss the give-and-take discussion 


there have been com 


especially at the college level 


between student and teacher 

High schools in Illinois, Ohio, Massa 
chusetts and Washington report varied 
CC-TV. South 


degrees of progress in 


High School in Columbus (Ohio) has 
been studying video tec hniques since 
its installation of a CC-TV circuit last 
The (Mass.) public 
S¢ hool system is also working out plans 
(Wash 

High School has already equipped 32 


spring Hamilton 


to use its circuit. Vancouver 


lassrooms with TV receivers in prepa 


ration for telecasts The Evanston 


(1l.) Township High School launches 


courses in beginning typewriting and 


fourth-year English-speech this week 
College Experiments 
The bulk of CC-TY 


been 


so far, has 
10 college 


Pennsy ly ana 


work 
than 
For example 


done on more 
Campuses 
State Univ 


for the Advancement of 


, with a grant from the Fund 
Education, is 
giving video instruction to more than 
3.000 students in ten different cours 
which ini lude psycholog, ind chem 


sty At the 


tructors are 


lowa it 


through 


University of 
bre ik 


barriet 


trying to 
the communications 


video camera \ two-way item 


lows students in the viewing rooms to 


communicate directly with the lecturer 
in the studio 

The Army and Navy are also deep!) 
in what CC-TY 
Their 


training effectiveness by using the best 


interested can do tor 


them problem is stepping up 


instructors for the largest number of 
personnel 


CC-TV 
fast-growing baby 


is still in its infaney, but 





What is it? 


EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Communication is a two-way street. How well your ideas 


travel it depends on your use of audio-visual aids 


O you've given a test on “Julius 

Caesar.” What? Not a good grade 
n the pack? Your first reaction may be 
o blame your students. 

But wait a minute, Every test you 
give is test of your own skill 
to communicate ideas. No matter what 
subject you teach, all learning depends 
ou effective classroom communication 
just how well do 
with 

Here's a handy 


also a 


you communicate 
students? 
self-check list 

Have | gauged my audience? Put 
yourself in the place of every class 
room Prot. Irving Lorge 
(Columbia Univ.) suggests you think of 
their knowledge of the subject matter 
their skill in getting the material 
through a particular medium, their 
knowledge of vocabulary, their atti 
tudes and prejudices about the ma 
terial,” 

Do I use the “you” approach? Your 
teen-agers will be more alert 
they hear that talking about 
their interests needs, For 
topics in our the Terrace 


your 


youngster 


when 

youre 
their 
newspaper 


news 


Tribune, | get my journalism classes to 
tell me what they are griping about 
I'ry to relate the 
subject matter to the lives of your stu 


aut home on in school 


dents. 

Do students reypond? 
that “the value of 
learned by hearing it deseribed and 
praised, although that may help, but 
by responding to it personally. Unless 
the personal response is present, nothing 
has happened,” says Harold Taylor, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College. 


Remember 
a poem is not 


Response may come in many forms 
I try youngsters with 
a choice of assignments—writing, draw 
ing, painting, taking photos, construct 
ing a bulletin board. From Schramm’s 
“Great Short Stories” my juniors cre 
ated original drawings which communi- 


to present my 


Stanley Solomon, English and jour. 
nalism teacher at Nott Terrace H. § 
(Schenectady, N. Y.) is a contributing 
editor of Scholastic Teacher 


cated to me their knowledge of the 
stories under study. 

Is there frequent and free discussion? 
Dr, Lorge points out the common mis 
belief that if student under 
stands what you're trying to say, all 
will understand. Not so. Best way 
to avoid this pitfall is to permit your 
young people to talk freely. “In rapid 
exchange of roles between speaker and 
hearer,” he says, “the lack of communi 
cation and the misunderstandings may 


one 


become apparent.” 

Do I listen as well as I talk? It's no 
easy matter to set up a situation where 
your youngsters will respond freely 
but you can help much if you: |. Pay 
attention to what each pupil has to say 
2. Try to understand the student's 
even if he isn’t using perfect 
English; 3. Be patient. If you are curt 
it is likely to discourage the speaker 
from volunteering in the future; 4 
Show interest. Maybe the youngster is 
not saying what you expect, but to him 
Dont 
criticize just because he is being dif 
ferent. 

Do I use films and records? Tests 
that we receive 87 per 
our impressions through the eyes, 9 
per cent through the ears, and 4 per 
cent through the The 
Navy has found that visual aids speed 
up learning 55 per cent and that stu 
dents retain what they learn twice as 
long. Points to remember: With a film 
or record, prepare your audience be 
forehand, Leave room for discussion 
then re-run the film. Highlight one 
thing at a time. In my classes | use 
a film such as EBF’s “Newspaper 
Story” four or five times a year—each 
time for a different purpose. 

Do I capitalize on the power of dis- 
play? Make bulletin boards, models or 
other displays big and easy to see, 
simple to understand, attractive, to the 
point. After spending weeks on read- 
ing skills, 1 had my youngsters make 
charts of their reading achievement. | 
assigned several to make a_ bulletin 
board using the best three or four 


ick ay, 


it may be something important 


show cent of 


other senses 


@& 


CAN 


board 


with the heading “You 
Improve Your Reading!” The 
was easily seen from all parts of the 


graphs 


room. It was simple and eye-catching 

Marjorie East in “Display for Learn 
ing” suggests that in using displays in 
ringing the bell 
you're using the 
with which your 


your room you are 
First 


advertising technique 


twice because 


youngsters are well acquainted; and 
second because youre teaching them 
to discriminate among the many uses 
of display in our modern world.” 
Design lessons around films and film- 


strips: My test in “Julius Caesar” con 


.sisted of running MGM's strip from the 


movie and having youngsters explain 
the action and characters projected on 
the screen 

Use the opaque projector to illus- 
trate source material: | showed sections 
o! Corbin and Perrin’s new “Guide to 
Modern English” to teach correct foot 
note style for a research paper. I also 
use the opaque projector to go over 
With this 


matter to put 


machine it’s an 
what 


tests easy 


you want stu 
dents to see—a printed example, or a 
picture—right in their laps. 

Develop various media of communi- 
cation: | use M. Jerry Weiss’ “Cuid 
ance through Drama” to stimulate in 
terest in teen-age problems in one of 
my senior classes. Such plays are easy 
to read and most students enjoy them 

Throughout the year my young peo 
ple also write film “shooting scripts’ 
based on short stories. We also tape 
record poetry from “Stories in Verse 
(with eftects), write 
and film seripts from portions of “John 
Brown's Body.” I find all these are first 
rate methods of bringing life to the 
printed page. 

Communication in the classroom is 
a two-way thoroughfare. You are on 
one end, your students on the other 
often ideas successfully travel 
this road depends on many things, but 
you're the vital factor. For in every 
test, you're grading your own skill in 
effective communication as well as your 
students’ grasp of the subject.e 


sound and radio 


How 





CRITICS 
at Work 





FOR OLDER READERS 

The American West: The Pictorial 
Epic of a Continent, by Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg (E. P. Dutton, 
$12.50), contains more than 1,000 il- 
lustrations taken from collections of rare 
Western sketches, paintings and 19th 


century periodicals. Here is grizzled 


iid Kit Carson and pistol-packing Mat- 
tie Silks, an old-fashioned Western gal 
who had revolver pockets tailored for 
her expensive gowns. Here also are de 


behind 
greedy 


trudging 
Utah, and 
California-bound, 


termined Mormons 
their 
idventurers 
ing to new gold strikes that promised 
“Greater than Comstock”—and 
weren't. Here, indeed, is compelling 
and colorful Americana. 

The 
though they inadequately express the 
ideas behind Westward expansion, are 
informative and relevant. Unfortunate 
ly the book lacks an index 


handearts to 
scurry- 


to be 


authors’ commentaries, even 


Francis E. Hopcins 
Univ. of Maryland 
Escape Through the Pyrenees, by 
John L. Dunbar (W. W. Norton, $2.95), 
is a suspense-filled account of the au- 
France after his 
plane was shot down by the Germans 
during World War Il, During four 
weeks of suspense and terror, the au- 
thor fought hunger, cold, loneli- 
ness before fighting his way to freedom 


thor's escape from 


and 


Generously spiced with daring, intrigue 
and dogged determination, the book 
will appeal to high school boys 
Carnie STEGALL 
Teacher of English, Holliday, Tex 
Castle Garac, by Nicholas Monsarrat 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $3.50) 
ing romantic Tom 
young American 
on the French Riviera waiting for news 
of his first While 
hired to find a certain type of castle 
and girl. Eventually Welles, his 
ployer, and the girl meet in the castle 
where Welles discovers that there's 
mischief afoot. The real owners of the 
castle were killed during the war, after 
having sent all their money to America. 
Since the death of the daughter had 
never -been villain 
was trying to find a substitute in order 
to get the money. But the substitute, of 
course, turns out to be the real heiress. 
Will appeal to high school girls. 
lonA MONTGOMERY 
(Ky.) H. S 


is a refresh 
Welles, a 


stranded 


novel 


writer, is 


novel there, he is 


em- 


substantiated, the 


Lancaster 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Exploring the Moon, by Roy A. Gal- 
lant (Garden City Books, $2), is truly 
a book that takes its readers “out of 
this world.” Beautifully and realistic 
ally illustrated by Lowell Hess, the 
book graphically describes and explains 
the known facts about the moon. Adults 
will read it with delight, secondary stu 

will follow it with 
elementary youngsters 


enthusiasm 
will revel 

After ex 
plaining the various theories about the 
author takes 
tour of our 
gravity, 


lack 


clents 
and 
in its outer-space vividness 


the moon, the 
his readers on a Cook's 
satellite. He describes its low 
absence of and 


origin of 


wind rain, and 


19-T 


of atmosphere. A Columbia Univ, as 
tronomer has said that the book is an 
excellent and authoritative reference 
work. The author is managing editor 
of Scholastic Teacher 
CARRIE STEGAL 
Guns for the Saratoga, by Stephen 
W. Meader (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), 
is an exciting sea-adventure story of 
the Revolution for teen-agers. Gid 
Jones, 15-year-old hero of the story 
first learns of the sloop Saratoga by 
helping his father mould her cannon 
Later he interrupts his foundry appren- 
ticeship to join her crew and 
through the war. The story is told with 
technical accuracy and _ historical fact. 
It gives meaning to legal terms like 
“letter of marque ship” and shows how 
the sale of prize cargoes helped finance 
the Revolution. For younger 
from junior high school age up 
Hanotp M. Lone 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H.S 


serve 


readers 





What’s Happening in English 


Portfolio: 16 articles on the teaching 
of literature is available from the NCTE 
for $1. Edited by Cleveland Thomas 
and other members of the NCTE Sec 
ondary Section Committee, “They Will 
Read Literature” is composed of arti 
cles previously published in “The Eng 
lish Journal.” NCTE, 704 South Sixth 
St., Champaign, Il 


Want to develop word recognition 
skills and step up reading speed? Foun 
dation for Better Reading, 20 W. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL, is offering a 
seven-day trial of its Phrase-O- 
Scope kit $12.95 
price for quantity orders.) Kit contains 


free 
(Single set lower 
10 practice slides, book of four-minute 
lessons for developing reading skills 


High school debate topic. The U. S 
Office of Education has prepared spe 
cial material and a bibliography on the 
role of community-junior colleges in ex 
tending opportunities for further 
the 1955-56 high school debate 
topic. Write S. V. Martorana, U. S. Of 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D.« 


edu 


cation 


Preparing your students for college? 
Two books are worth recommending 
to them: “Studying Effectively” by C. 
Gilbert Wrenn Robert P 
(Stanford University Press, 35 cents); 
and “Stairway to College” (Porter Sar 
gent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 
$1.10), 


and Larsen 


Useful guide on grading and com- 
menting on student themes is Edna 
Shepard Thomas’ “Evaluating Student 


(University of Wisconsin 


The book consists of 


Themes” 
Press, 75 cents) 
a collection of college freshman themes 
classified according to quality and fol 


lowed by comments 


New standing committee on research 
is being established by NCTE. The 
committee will encourage research in 
various phases of English and publicize 
results. It will probably take up the 
study of various methods of teaching 


reading 


Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, 
Columbia U. (left) and J. N. Hook, NCTE 
discuss Mar. 22-24 Conference on College 
Composition, Communication in WN.Y.C. 


Mark Neville, past president of 
NCTE and Teen Age Book Club ad 
visor told a State 
Teacher College meeting that English 
teachers “must help students to enjoy 
books before we insist that they study 
them intensely.” Literature, he pointed 
out, should not be the “poor relation” 
but should be “the head of the edu- 
cation family.” 


recently Missouri 


Hanoy RK. Fincn 





The Valiant 600 


By CARLOS P. ROMULO 


The following is taken from an ad- 
dress delivered by Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Ambassador to the U. §. It 
is a remarkable document showing hou 
a handful of American teachers helped 
mold the future of the Philippines. Mr 
Romulo’s address was delivered during 
the inauguration of Dr. Hollis Caswell 
as president of Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers College 


ont from a land that is 
nearly a case-study of what genuine 
education can do 

On August 23, 1901, the United 
States Army transport Thomas docked 
at Manila, bearing a cargo of some 600 
American school teachers, These young 
teachers had the qualities we like to 
consider peculiarly American. They had 
no chip on their shoulders, They were 
not domineering or patronizing, They 
were energetic and adventurous. They 
were tough but tolerant. Their voyage 
to the Philippines, halfway across the 
world, was distinctly in the pioneer 
tradition, for they were traveling west- 
ward into a land almost unknown to 
them. They were not, generally, in 
search of riches, 

They scattered through the provinces, 
into our little barrios and throughout 
our towns and cities. They boarded in 
modest Filipino homes. They came to 
know our people well, and they came 
to love our children. And our people, 


very 


FUE 


MATERIALS 


AMERICAN —- co., 
bend vs (30 (9...) = hits each 
containing 20 AA seeds, We will sell at 
15¢ per apap half of money collected 
and yeu the balance or return seeds 
2. JOHNSON & JOHNSON, p. 9-7 
Free map of Sherwood Forest 
3. NAT'L. COAL ASSN., p. 5-1 
Cartoon book The Genie Story and list of 
other teachers’ aids 
4. PLASTICAST CO., p. 6-T 
Twe free arts & crafts project booklets 
(subjects most interested in: — 


a 


Pleose Print 
Name 


Te order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd S&., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


young and old, came to know and love 
these school teachers from far away. 
For they were young men and women 
fulfilling a great and unselfish mission. 
In this sense they were as much mis- 
sionaries as the friars who had arrived 
in the Philippines centuries earlier. And 
they were as much the messengers of 
free and democratic ideas as any tech- 
nicians dispatched to distant lands un- 
der the Point Four Program 

There are thousands of Filipinos like 
myself can recall an American 
teacher who came to our town when 
we were children, I remember the 
young woman who was my own teach- 

She came from Ovid, Michigan. 
saw her years later, while she was liv- 
ing in retirement in Delray Beach, Fla. 
But I remember her best, in my mind's 
eye, as the young woman who opened 
up for me the whole vision of a great 
and glorious world, of exciting new 
ideas, of the meaning of words and 
thoughts and action. | do not know 
where she studied to be a teacher. I 
am sure her methods, by modern stand- 
ards, were antiquated. 

But her spirit was as alive 
freshing as that of any of your gradu- 
ates next June. For she 
believed in freedom, in democracy, in 
the unlimited possibilities of the human 
spirit, and she was capable of incul- 
cating that belief in the children who 
stumbled through textbooks with her. 


Ww ho 


and re 


ey 


5. READY JELL MFG. CO., p. 22-7 
Free sales manual for fund-raising 


6. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 3-T 


Complete information on how to start ao 
TAB Club; also kit of materials and sample 


7, ZESTO, p. 6T 
Details of investment in a@ frozen dairy 
confection store 


See p. 22-7 for State Finance Co. coupon. 
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What did this mass movement of 
public education accomplish? It trans- 
formed a nation ready to be trans- 
formed. Building on our ancient and 
indigenous traditions the American 
school teachers joined with us in creat- 
ing the literacy, the knowledge, the 
self-confidence and the devotion to de- 
mocracy on which it was possible for 
us to establish our Republic. 

For today the men and women who 
are the leaders of the Philippines, be- 
ginning with President Magsaysay him- 
self, are the products of the system 
of public education which American 
teachers helped to create. If ever there 
were an exposition of what educational] 
leadership can mean to a free world 
the Philippines would be Exhibit A 





PERIOD 


Revised Edition: A teacher friend of 
ours asked her high school freshman 
class to write the words of “America.” 
She received this little gem: 

Land where our Fathers died, 

‘Land where the Pilgrims pried...” 


Breakout: Seven-year-old Jimmy came 
home from school at lunchtime, flushed 
with excitement, 

“Guess what, Ma. After recess, Miss 
Morton told me to put on my coat and 
go downstairs to get some gravel and 
stuff for our class terrarium so | put on 
my coat and went down to the yard 
and you know what? There was no- 
body in the yard—I coulda’ excaped!” 


Capsule Criticism: “‘Parsifal’ is the 
kind of opera that starts at 6:00 o'clock 
After it has been going three hours, 
you look at your watch and it’s 6:20.” 

“In last night’s performance of ‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin’ the hounds received 


very poor support.” 


Your Slips Is Showing: It’s a good 
thing they don't give report cards to 
some boards of education. The new 
District of Columbia report card has 
two whopping errors in spelling and 
grammar: “A” is defined as “excellant.” 
“U” is defined as “improvements is 
needed.” 

* 


Daffynitions: From a ninth grade 
English student: “Glue is what envel- 
opes will stick better if they have more 
of it on.” 





Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students ° 


EDITED BY PATRICK HAZARD 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


THURSDAY FEBRUARY 2 

2:15 p.m. (NBC) Weekday: John Mason 
Brown, “The Art of Playgoing,” through 
Feb. 8. There are many interviews and 
discussions of cultural importance on 
this series; your local station knows 
specific details about ten days in ad- 
vance. Ask the program manager to 
alert you to items like the John Mason 
Brown series 

00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: English teachers will be happy 
to know that the quality film program 
started by this network for Sunday 
evenings is so successful that a similar 
one has begun on weekday afternoons 
The most interesting feature is its time 
making it possible for you to have a 
TV set in your classroom ang teach 
these films on the spot. Today’s film is 
Alec Guinness in “A Run for Your 
Money.” As Whimple, the long-suffer- 
ing gardening correspondent of a Lon- 
don paper, Guinness is charged with the 
safekeeping of two Welsh miners who 
have won a money prize and free trip 
to the international rugby match be- 
tween England and their country. They 
run afoul of a 20th-century coney- 
catcher and an old Welsh acquaintance 
in a pub. Each returns to the provinces 
from his weekend, having missed the 
rugby match, but much wiser to the 
ways of the big city 

9:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “How Peo- 
ple Talk” is the topic discussed by 
Alistair Cooke and Allen Funt. Feb. 9 
Jerome Weidman and Henry Morgan 
talk about “Party Going.” 

9:30 p.m. (MBS) State of the Nation: 
Half-hour discussion by well-informed 
people on a political topic 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Quiz Kids: Clifton 
Fadiman is quizmaster of a panel of 
four youngsters from 6 to 14. Questions 
submitted by televiewers 

11:15 p.m. (ABC, NBC, NBC-TV, CBS, 
CBS-TV ) Sir Antheny Eden: The Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, after four 
days of important foreign policy con- 
ferences with President Eisenhower 
and key members of the Administra- 
tion, speaks to the American people. 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 3 

8:30 p.m. (CBS) CBS Radio Workshop: 
This series will pick up where the bril- 
liant Columbia Workshop left off in 
1947 and bring more new ideas to radio 
drama, ideas which may be too off-beat 
for presentation on a regular commer- 
cial basis but which nevertheless de- 
serve a network showcase. Planned 
two-part adaptation of Aldous Huxley's 
“Brave New World,” narrated by the 
author; an original script by Robert 
Nathan; a Bernard Herrmann opera. 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 4 

1:30 p.m. (MBS) Symphonies for Youth: 
Music specially interpreted by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for 
grade and secondary school children 
This is the 12th annual concert series 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera 
House. Milton Cross is the commentator 

2:05 p.m. (CBS) Adventures in Science: 
Recently received the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award as “the best 
science radio program for youth.” 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
D’Alessandro’s “Concerto Grosso for 
Strings”; Prokofieff's “Classical Sym- 
phony in D major, Op. 25”; Mozart's 
“Concerto #4 in D major for Violin 
and Orch., K. 218,” Jacob Krachmalnick, 
violinist 


10:00 p.m. (MBS) Oklahoma City Sym- 
pheny: Alan Shulman’s “An Elizabethan 
Legend.” Composer William Schuman, 
president of Juilliard, complained at a 
recent teachers’ conference that con- 
temporary American music was being 
ignored in the high schools. This pro- 
gram provides tributes to contemporary 
composers 


SUNDAY FEBRUARY 5 


11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
“Ozark Set,” based on Elie Siegmeister's 
score and with the John Butler danc- 
ers. (See teaching suggestions on p 
16-T.) 

12:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
The Little Orchestra Society, New 
York 

1:00 p.m. (Channel 9, New York area) 
The World We Want; High Schoo! stu- 
dents from 36 nations throughout the 
world are now in the U.S. to attend 
American high schools. Each week four 
of them join in a debate sponsored by 
the “New York Herald Tribune” in co- 
operation with “Scholastic Magazines” 


Focusing Camera Three: producer Her- 
ridge with director Francis Moriarty, 


on news topics of interest to both teen- 
agers and adults 


2:00 p.m. (MBS) Festival of Opera: Dario 


Soria narrates these full length record- 
ed operas: Puccini's “Tosca.” Feb, 12 
Verdi's “La Traviata.” Feb. 19: Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly.” Feb. 26: Gounod’s 
“Faust.” Mar. 4: Mascagni's “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and Leoncavallo’s “I Pa- 
gliacci.” Mar. 11: Franz Lehar’s “Merry 
Widow.” Mar. 18: Verdi's “Aida.” 

(NBC-TV) Outlook (premiere): Chet 
Huntley, a popular west coast announc- 
er, has been given this network show 
as a kind of NBC rival to Edward R 
Murrow. Huntley describes his show 
as a “hard news” program. A feature 
is a weekly roundup of regional news 
from four NBC reporters—a composite 
picture of America on a Sunday after- 
noon: W. W. Chaplin from the East, 
Alex Dreier from the Midwest, Randali 
Jessee from the Southwest, and Bill 
Guyman from the West Coast. Another 
news editor, William Hill, will keep 
tabs on NBC's correspondents overseas 
30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Chausson's “Symphony in B-flat major 
Op. 20"; Barber's “Medea’s Meditation 
and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23-A”; 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini.” 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Doctor Spock; Wil- 


liam Scott, publisher, discusses pre- 
school books. Dr. Spock will explain 
the need for parents to read to chil- 
dren, the origin of reading difficulties 
in children who come from homes 
where parents seldom read, and ways 


by which parents may be helped in 
buying good books for their children 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: Series 
has just released several new films for 
school use: Pearl Harbor,” “Cornwallis 
Surrender,” “Braille,” “Hamilton-Burr 
Duel,” “Boston Massacre,” “Grant and 
Lee at Appomattox,” “Chamberlain at 
Munich,” EBennister’s Mile,” “Whitney's 
Cotton Gin.” Distributed by Young 
America Films 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: “How Can We Improve Public 
Schools?" with Henry Toy, Jr., director 
National Citizens’ Council for Better 
Schools; Rep. Carroll Kearns (R., Pa.); 
and Dr. Robert Bell, Sup. Schools, West 
chester, N.Y. Feb. 12: “Is This a Big 
Business Administration?” Feb. 19: “The 
Right to Work Laws: Denial or Exe 
cise of Personal Liberty.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: “The Song Caruso Sang.” Feb 
12: E. P. Conkle’s “Prologue to Glory 
a Lincoln story. Feb. 26: Bette Davis 
in Paul Bowles’ short story “At Paso 
Rojos.” March 4: Paul Muni in Sinclair 
Lewis’ “A Letter to the Queen.” 


MONDAY FEBRUARY 6 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound 
Special show on Heart Fund, This series 
has become weekly by popular demand 
Forthcoming biographies: George M 
Cohan, W. C. Fields, Grantland Rice 
Robert Benchley, the Lunts, Social 
studies teachers, take notice: Tuesday 
preceding each primary, there will be 
special election reports 


WEDNESDAY FEBRUARY 86 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Century 
Fox Hour: Bette Davis and Gary Mer 
rill in “Crack-up,” the story of a man 
flight from the intolerable world he 
created with his self-pity and pride 
and of his discovery that the sanctuary 
he seeks is in the very thing he is 
fleeing 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) Seunding Board: Christ- 
opher King moderates a lively debate 
on a current issue 


ADVANCE ITEMS: 


February 11: Ford Star Jubilee (CBS) 
A dramatization of Jim Bishop's “The 
Day Lincoln Was Shot.” See teleguide 
next week. This book is a February 
Teen Age Book Club selection 

February 12: Famous Film Festival 
(ABC-TV): Oscar Wilde's “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.” Mar. 4 and 
11: Shaw's “Caesar and Cleopatra.” Mar 
18: “The Lavender Hill Mob.” Apr. | 
and 8: “The Red Shoes.” 

February 26: Omnibus (CBS-TV ): Michae! 
Redgrave in “Oedipus Rex.” 

March 11: Richard 111 (NBC-TV): See the 
special teleguide on p. 13-T. Luckily 
RCA-Victor has just released the sound 
track of the film, an ideal teaching aid 
The album, LM-6126, contains a bril- 
liant interpretation of the play by 
Walter Kerr, drama critic of the "New 
York Herald Tribune.” Another useful 
bulletin board teaching aid-—a synopsis 
of the play and a full list of characters 
and credits—available free from Leon 
Brandt, 148 W. 57th St.. New York 19 
N. Y 


March 14: Project Twenty ‘(NBC-TV): ‘The 
Twisted Cross” is a study of Nazism by 
the creators of “Nightmare in Red.’ 
See special teleguide on p. 14-T. A 
stimulating class follow-up project 
might be reading and discussing “The 
Diary of Anne Frank,” a Teen Age 
Book Club selection for April 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





22-T 


New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Our Country's Emblem, How Ani- 
mals Live in Winter, Television in Your 
Community, Good Grooming for Girls, 
Rise of Nations in Europe, Colonial Ex- 
pansion of European Nations—11 to 15 
mins., color or b&w. Coronet Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago, IIL. 

Wings to Germany—color, visit to 
post-war Germany. Pan American World 
Airways, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 17. 

Make a Mobile; Make a House Model 

each about 11 mins., color or b&w. 
Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


IS YOUR YOUTH CENTER 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED? 


Does it need a new radio, 
TV, piano, juke box or new 
dishes? 


and = other 
nation have 
funds for 


Ready Jell 


School, church 
groups across the 
raised substantial 
worthy causes, the 
way! Results have been con- 
sistently good since 1909. Your 
school club or organization can 
make money quickly, pleasantly 
Write for complete information 
No obligation 


FREE SALES MANUAL 


Valuable guide to fund- 
raising. Gives complete 
directions, organization 
details and charts, sales 
tips, time-tested drive 
techniques. 





READY -JELL 


325 Third Ave., Troy, N. Y. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5600 BY MAIL 


QUICK! — EASY! — PRIVATE! 

If you need monzy — any amount from $50 to $600 — eut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of contidential 
; i plan 0 co-algnere, no endorsers 
Completely private ool board, merchants, friends 
will net know you are applying for a loan, Make the 
loon in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only y in convenient monthly 

not y to pay on principal during 
summer vacation if your salary « t Patt details 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out and mail this ad today ! 
Statef nance Co. 323 Securities Bldg. Ooi RA'5| Omaha? Med. 
Mame... 
ADDRES... oe 
ee 
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Learning about Electric Current—5 
mins.; Meat—From Range to Market 
11 mins.; Plant Traps — (revised) 11 
mins., color or b&w; Playing Good Mu- 
sic—14 mins.; Listening to Good Music 

14 mins.; Beginning to Date — 12 
mins.; Fundamentals of Diet—11 mins 
Belonging to the Group—16 mins. En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette 
Il. 

Assignment Children—20 mins., color, 
documentary of Danny Kaye’s tour on 
behalf of U. N. Children’s Fund, dem 
onstrating work of UNICEF. Associa 
tion Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 

Letter from Indonesia—16 mins., col 
or. Churchill-Wexler Productions, 801 


| N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Recording with Magnetic Tape—8 
mins., tape recorder Univ. of 
Minnesota, Audio Visual Education 


HSCS. 


| Service, Westbrook Hall, Minneapolis, 
| Minn, 


Strike in Town-—38 mins., threatened 


| strike and collective bargaining; Har- 
| vest in the Valley 


13 mins., color or 
b&w. National Film Board of Canada, 


| 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


American Seashores Series—4 strips, 
color, with copy of Simon & Schuste: 
Golden Nature Guide—American Sea- 
shores; illustrates typical shells, plants, 
birds, animals. Young America Films 
18 E. 41st St., N. Y. C. 17 

Living in Central and Southern Eu- 
rope—4 strips, color, about 60 frs. each 
Covers Austria, Switzerland, West Ger 
many, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. So 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 W 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIL. 

Guidance Discussion Series—7 strips 
color, 30 frs. each, for Jr. H. S.: You 
and Your Growth, Your Feelings, Using 
Your Time and Ability, Making Friends, 
You and Your Family, Looking Ahead 
to High School, Dating Daze. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 

Britain: Atlantic Neighbor—56 frs 
Jan. in Current Affairs Film- 
strips. Office of Educational Activities 
New York Times, Times Square, N.Y.C., 
6 

Directing Your Dollars—62 frs., col 
or, free loan or purchase. Educational 
Div., Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22. 

—VeRA FALCONER 
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Make a 
PEGBOARD 
GRAPH 


A unique method 
of teaching your students 
how to make their own 


straight line graphs 


From across the seas, R. D. Bramwell 
(Institute of Education, University of 
Durham, England) has come up with 


a new idea for teaching students to 


make straight line graphs. (See cut.) 


All your students need is a piece of 


| perforated hardboard about 24 inches 
| long and 18 inches wide, some ribbon, 


or yarn. 
Thread the ribbon through the hole 


which corresponds to the first coordi- 


| nate of the figure to be graphed. Tie a 


large loose knot in the ribbon so it will 
not pull back through the hole. Next, 
push ribbon through the second hole 
of the coordinate, leaving a loop at the 
back of the panel. Drop a match stick 
into the loop and pull the ribbon tight 
Continue in this way to finish graph. 
Perforated board—called pegboard 
is available in most hardware stores 
Apparently it is not readily available in 
England. Mr. Bramwell had to drill his 
holes by hand 








SPECIAL OFFER-50% CASH 


HAMMOND'S GIANT NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 320 
colored pictures of birds; animals, trees. 64 page guide 
to Nature Hobbies. 104 maps. Magnificently bound, 
320 pages. Your Free Gift for selling 30 Kits. 


12’ REPLOGLE WORLD GLOBE. Over 6000 place names, 
cartographically correct. 96 page book, “See the 
World on a Globe,” included. Your Free Gift for sell- 
ing 30 Kits. 


SPITZ JR. PLANETARIUM. Shows the sky on the ceiling. 
Over 60 constellations. 30 page illustrated booklet 
and pointer flashlight included. Your Free Gift for 
selling 50 Kits. 


OFFICIAL VOLLEY BALL OR BASKETBALL SET. Official 
size, weight. White sheepskin Volley Ball and 27 ft. 
standard net ... or... Rubber Pebble Grain Basket- 
ball and 2 official size goals with nets. Your Free Gift 
for selling 50 Kits. 


Plus any of these 


FREE GIFTS 


For Schools, Classrooms 
or Any School Group 


Read about these valuable gifts. We are giving them away— 
without one cent of cost—as part of our 38th Anniversary 
Offer. Hundreds of School Groups raise needed cash every 
year by selling American Veastebie anil Flower Seeds. It only 
takes a few days. This year you get a special 50% cash com- 
mission on all seeds sold PLUS your choice of the FREE 
Bonus Gifts shown here. A Bonus Gift is yours without cost 
when your group sells thirty or fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
seeds at 15c per individual pack. The amount of sales required 
is listed under each Bonus Gift. 


A PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY AND GIRL 


All your group need do to get a big cash profit and Bonus Gift 

is to fill out the coupon below for the number of Sales Kits 
ae want. One kit (20 packs) for each student is the average 
order. When the seeds are sold and money collected, you kee 
one-half for your share, send the other half to us. ($45 for 3 
kits, $75 for 50 kits). When your payment is received, we will 
send you at once your choice of the Bonus Gifts for your 
gos —plus—A PERSONAL PRIZE FOR EVERY BOY 

NI G RL who has sold one Sales Kit (20 packs) of Ameri- 
can Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 





Here's Proof of Success from a School Principal 
“The boys and girls have done a wonderful job of salesmanship in the 2 
weeks we have corried the project. In addition to getting valuable educa- 
tional growth through the handling of money, they have also made their 
own thought problems in arithmetic, learned vocabulary words, learned to 
write a check properly. Thanks so much for offering this money-making 
project for the school children of America.” 











Mail coupon below for thirty or fifty Sales Kits of American 
Seeds and complete details. Send no money—the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk on your part as unsold seeds 
may be returned. Coupon must be signed by an adult... 
either teacher or principal in charge of your sales campaign 
and responsible for payment. 


AMERICAN SEED COMPANY 


Dept. 14, Lancaster, Pa. Our 38th Year 


con 
| AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, 
| Dept. 14, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me the following Sales Kits, each containing 20 packs of —_ 
| quality, tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at l5c per pac 
keep one-half of the money collected and return the balance to you plus any 
unsold seeds, 
(Check number of Kits desired) 
0 50 SALES KITS. For selling 50 Sales Kits, our 
cash, plus 50 student prizes, plus our choice of a 
Volley Ball or Basketball outfit. 
oO a SALES KITS. For selling 30 Sales Kita, our grow 
mea 30 stadent prizes, plus our choice of Giant 
or 12” World Globe. 


roup will receive $75.00 
itz Jr. Planetarium, or 


will receive $45.00 
ature Encyclopedia 


My Name is 
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As A superintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

“I’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 


The Encyclopedia f 


you will rise to the challenge of a read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

“The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language— does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.”’ 


| MERICANA 





* 
THE NEW 1956 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 


25,500 pages 

60.000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 
44,000 cross references 
300.000 index entries 


21,000 pages 
completely revised 
(1950-1956) 
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The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





